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Tract a Month 


BOOK A MONTH for church school workers! 

The Baptists have taken up the idea. It is 
a good borrowing from the general literary field 
where two book-a- vhonth clubs are flourishing. A 
list of titles is published by The Baptist, including 
such familiar names as Slattery, Weigle, Stowell, 
Betts, and Watson, in the field of religious educa- 
tion. Let us consider this for our own school uses, 
choosing our own books, and reducing the training 
of our teachers all over the land to order and unity. 
Let us carry the idea further. Indeed, it has been 
suggested to us that a tract a month on liberal 
religion would be excellent, and so it would be. 
We commend the adaptation of the sound method 
to proper denominational officials. We could get 
up a very respectable list of patrons, and with 
proper attention to the choice of materials from 
unusually gifted ministers and other writers, who 
would keep the treatment high and broad, timely 
and spiritual, we could do the very best kind of 
missionary work for the people themselves not 
only, but also for the cause in which we are banded 
together and for the advancement of our civiliza- 
tion. The world needs nothing so much as pure 
and strong religious fundamentals to illuminate 
the ever-growing experience and learning of men. 
It is our job. A tract a month! 


This from Nietzsche! 


IETZSCHE more than fifty years ago said 
about all there is to say on the war business. 


We note in Unity an excellent quotation taken from 


“Human, All-Too-Human.” 
written yesterday. 

“No government will nowadays admit,” he says, 
“that it maintains an army to satisfy occasionally 
its passion for conquest. The army is said to serve 


It might have been 
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only defensive purposes. . . 
justifies self-defense, is called in as the govern- 
ment’s advocate. This means, however, reserving 


morality for ourselves and immorality for our, 


neighbor, because he must be thought eager for 


attack and conquest if our state is forced to con- 


sider means of self-defense.” 

All states, continues Nietzsche, “presuppose evil 
intentions on their neighbor’s part and good inten- 
tions on their own.” This is simply to foist upon 


. This morality, Which — 


the neighboring state the charge of immorality. — 


The great philosopher, whom the willful or the con- 
genital ignorant—some of them in high places— 
still regard as a Prussian and a militarist, says the 
doctrine of any army for self-defense must be 
“abjured as completely as the lust of conquest.” 

“Perhaps,” says Nietzsche, “a memorable day will 
come when a mighty nation, renowned for military 
victories and intelligence, will exclaim, ‘We will 
break our swords,’ and will destroy its whole mili- 
tary system, lock, stock, and barrel.” The “armed 
peace that prevails at present” (that was 1875) is 
a sign of hate and fear, and for him he will have 
none of either—it were “better to perish!’ The 
conclusion is irresistible: “Our liberal representa- 
tives of the people have not the time for reflection 
on the nature of humanity, or else they would know 
that they are working in vain when they work for 
‘a gradual diminution’ of the military burdens. 
The tree of military glory can only be destroyed 
at one swoop, with one stroke of lightning. As you 
know, lightning comes from the clouds—and from 
above.” The day will come! The reasoning is 
unanswerable. 


The Whole Story 


T IS NOT LIKELY any word of dispraise will 
diminish the good name of the lamented Wayne 


_B. Wheeler, to whom is the palm for having made 


this a saloonless nation. The only criticism of 
him, now he is gone, comes with poor grace from 
editorial rooms where the rules of the great game 
of politics are better known than somie of the moral 
laws. It is said he early realized that he must be- 
come:skilled in practical politics. They who blame 
him for doing the hard-handed thing in behalf of a 
good cause are curiously obtuse to the fault of those 
others who play politics for a bad cause. For ex- 
ample, these newspaper editors do not talk about 
the rotten political methods and results when the 
alcohol crowd had its foul way through several gen- 
erations of American life. It is different when 
Wheeler comes.. 


existing organization afforded by the churches, and 
winning the support of countless clergymen, Mr. 
Wheeler soon could feel sure of a determined group 
which would vote as he wished it to.” 
of it? 

As for representing a minority which made the 
“unorganized majority helpless’—that is a joke. 
No man can keep on winning through a generation 


of turbulent elections if he has only a small follow- 


Well, what. 


In the words of one of these an- — 
noyed men, “Taking advantage of the already 


_ ee ae 
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ing. Organization does wonders, but it does not 
work perpetual magic. Mark Sullivan, wise 
journalist, who writes a daily letter for The Trib- 
une, comes nearer than that paper’s editorial, when 
he says that Wheeler, when he first came, found 
the liquor interests the most powerful political or- 
ganization in American life. They were organized 
tightly from top to bottom—from Washington to 
the local voting precinct. “For the saloon as the 


local political center, Wheeler substituted the’ 


church.” That sentence tells the whole story of 
prohibition and of Wheeler. 


Morons, and Beyond 


“T WOULD NOT turn over my hand,” said Presi- 
dent W. H. P. Faunce, “to get any one of you to 
join my church.” He was welcoming new students 
to Brown University. “Be true to your own reli- 
gious faith, whatever it may be.” But he upset 
that static condition when he proceeded to tell 
the students that a man is a moron who thinks this 
world came by chance, and if he thinks he himself 
is an impersonal mechanism he ought not to be 
trusted. By these specific doctrines and their 
leading, though they are stated in negative form, 
the worthy President in fact determined in a de- 
finite if broad way the church connection of the 
students, should they heed his counsel. He was 
asking them to think. The fact is, as President 
Faunce once said powerfully, almost fiercely about 
his own church, there are ministers within its 
widespread pale who laugh at all knowledge and 
spiritual culture and with their weird catastrophic 
gospel appeal to the morons, the people who are 
mentally not more than thirteen years of age. 

The best service to a student is to get him to see 
the truth that will free and develop and thus save 
his soul, and if it means getting him out of his 
ehurch and his old faith into another church, or 
into the unhedged highway of intelligent life, go 
to it. That isa great mission. We would persuade 
the whole world that our gospel is the best that 
the human race has ever conceived and lived. To 
disturb a man in his unthinking, fatuous faith is 
in most cases the first step in his salvation. To 
lead him to it is our business. 


Note 


D® PAUL 8S. LEINBACH has completed ten 
years as Editor of The Reformed Church Mes- 
senger. There can be no satisfactory estimate of 
religious values in this country without a contribu- 
tion from him, which is one way of saying he is a 
conspicuous, sane, forward-looking, and indispen- 
sable factor in church journalism. To this it should 
be added that with him the gospel is often bad 
news as well as good news, for he has the capacity 
for prophetic indignation to match his evangelical 
persuasiveness. We salute him. 
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Dean Inge’s Flair 


E ONCE LOST a subscriber because we ven- 
tured the opinion that Dean Inge was a 
doctrinal Fundamentalist. We cited text after 
text from his theological writing, and of course the 
charge was literally correct. It seems that our 
valued subscriber regarded the Dean’s spiced com- 
ments on the news of.the day, with their freshness 
and modernity, especially their freshness, as very 
liberal. In fact they were often merely smart; and 
being unconventional and clever, they were taken 
as just the kind of thing we people called Unitarian 
should appreciate. 

As a matter of fact, we have no illusions at all 
about the Englishman’s outgivings, and we are not 
so gullible as to take him either as a scholar in 
religious doctrine or as a sane publicist. Besides 
being a philosopher, he is a very keen journalistic 
mind, in the garb of a dour churchman, and the 
character suits his purposes very well. We have 
many men of his type in this country—clergymen, 
that is, who give the appearance of talking religion 
and doctrine when they are in fact only discussing 
topics of the day. They add the quality of unction 
and certain fat phrases out of the foreign language 
of religion, to the ordinary stock in trade of the 
editorial or special writer, and the people who fol- 
low them think they are getting salvation when 
it is only entertainment. 

All of the foregoing is apropos a recent article 
by Inge in a London paper on “The Failure of 
Democracy.” The subject is suited to the Dean. 
What he says is worth about nothing at all. But 
it is sparkling and surprising, and editors count 
these adjectives higher than “true” and “wise.” 
He plays flippantly with the three-part Lincoln 
aphorism “of, by, and for the people,” and says, 
“Tt is all claptrap.” They who mouth the saying 
are “those who want to live on the people, by the 
people, and for themselves.” 


A Little Silver 


Ae TAKEN from a Jewish folk-play, 
presumably “The Dybbuk,” follows: 

“One day a certain old rich man, of a miserly 
disposition, visited a Rabbi, who took the rich man 
by the hand and led him to a window. ‘Look out 
there,’ he said. And the rich man looked out into 
the street. 

“ “What do you see?’ asked the Rabbi. 

““T see men, and women, and little children,’ 
answered the rich man. 

“Again the Rabbi took him by the hand, and 
this time led him to a mirror. ‘What do you see 
now?” 

“ “Now I see myself,’ the rich man replied. 

“Then the Rabbi said: ‘Behold—in the window 
there is glass, and in the mirror there is glass. But 
the glass of the mirror is covered with a little 
silver, and no sooner is the silver added than you 
cease to see others but see only yourself.’ ” 


The Liberal Meetings in Prague 


First of three letters covering the International Congress 


PRAGUE, CZNCHOSLOVAKIA, 
September 9, 1927. 


E CAME; we saw; we were con- 

quered. Prague was a happy choice 
for the meetings of the International Con- 
gress of Free Christians and Other Reli- 
gious Liberals. While-a day and a half 
from London, it is nevertheless at the 
geographical center of Europe, excluding 
Russia, being equi-distant «from Leiden, 
Copenhagen, Koloszvir, Florence, and 
Geneva. Moreover, Bohemia, since the days 
of Huss, has been a battle-ground of reli- 
gious liberty, predisposing the people to 
independence. Not least among the ad- 
vantages possessed by Prague, we found 
in Dr. and Mrs. Norbert F. Capek local 
hosts of almost unbelievable energy, not 
to speak of their rare gifts as interpre- 
ters at our polyglot gatherings. 

Dr. William H. Drummond, secretary of 
the Congress, is to be congratulated upon 
organizing and directing so successful an 
international conference. It has been for 
many a wonderful week. A beautiful and 
historic city, an atmosphere of friendli- 
ness, generous hospitalities, inspiring 
meetings, an opportunity to strengthen 
old personal ties and to make new spirit- 
ual connections,—may the next Congress 
measure up to this, and attract an even 
larger attendance! It has proved to be 
not only a gesture of good will, but a 
genuine contribution to the spirit of world 
unity, and indirectly a protest against 
ultra-nationalism and its inevitable pro- 
vincialism. 


GUESTS FROM FIFTEEN COUNTRIES 


The list of foreign guests at the Con- 
gress makes interesting reading, represent- 
ing fifteen countries, including Czecho- 
slovakia—too long, unfortunately, to be re- 
ported in this, letter. Not to repeat the 
names of the speakers, hereafter given, 
a few of those attending may be mentioned. 

In the English delegation was Rey. V. D. 
Davis, a former editor of The Inquirer; 
Miss Herford, a daughter of Brooke Her- 
ford, whose memory is cherished among 
English-speaking Unitarians; Mrs. Wood- 
house, ex-president of the English Unita- 
rian Social Service Union; Miss Nettle- 
fold, the present president of the Union; 
and Harold Baily and Mrs. Baily, repre- 
senting the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. From France, among others, 
came Mme. Paul Loyson, a daughter-in- 
law of the distinguished French preacher, 
Pére Hyacinthe. Germany sent a large 
delegation, including Professor Herme- 
link, Frau-Studineriitin Drees, Oberstu- 
diendirektor Schlemmer, Prediger Erick 
Schramm, and two deaconesses, Sisters 
Fresenius and Rumpf. Hungary and 
Transylvania were represented by a fine 
group of devoted Unitarians, who, besides 
the speakers, included Dr. Csiki, with a 
host of friends in America, Religionslehrer 
Hubel, Mr. and Mrs. Mihalovies, Profes- 
sors Galfalvi, Galfi, Varga, and Kiss, and 
Mr. Kovacs, the secretary to the venerable 
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EUGENE RODMAN SHIPPEN 
(A delegate from the United States) 


Bishop Ferencz, the father of the secre- 
tary having been among the first Hun- 
garian Unitarians to visit America. 

From Florence we had expected Dr. 
Mario Puglisi; but, alas! he was not able 
to come, for reasons: which students of 
present-day Italy may guess. A single 
delegate, Mrs. Roy, represented India, sav- 
ing the day, so to speak. Surely Rabin- 
dranath Tagore and other East Indian lib- 
erals were with us in spirit. More will 
come another time, perhaps. The United 
States delegation included the veteran 
Universalist, Dr. Marion D. Shutter of 
Minneapolis; Mrs. U. G. B. Pierce, Mrs. 
F. 8S. C. Wicks, Mrs. PreSton Bradley ; and 
two recent Meadville graduates, respec- 
tively, a former holder and the present 
holder of the Crufts Fellowship—Harold 
Buschman and Edwin H. Wilson. It is 
greatly to be regretted that Chief Justice 
Taft, named as the chairman of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association special commis- 
sion to Prague, ecould not attend the 
Congress. 


IN OLD 8ST. NICHOLAS 


However incomplete the following report 
of the meetings, it aims to give some idea 
of the attitude of the speakers, and to 
present a fairly accurate picture of ten- 
dencies in liberalism overseas. 

The Congress opened Sunday morning, 
September 4, with three services. The serv- 
ice in the seventeenth-century St. Nicholas 
Church, since 1920 used by the National 
Czechoslovak Chureh (Reformed Catholic), 
was unique, at least for Unitarians. There 
was the high altar, apparently not the 
focus of worship, for in front of it was 
a Communion table behind which stood 
the Acting-Bishop of Prague, Rev. Alois 
Janes, intoning in Czech, not Latin, a 
modified form of the Roman ritual. At 
one side were two banners, each bearing 
the Hussite chalice or cup, symbolic of 
the laity’s right to the Communion—that 
is, the priesthood of the laity. How Dr. 
Hale would have appreciated that bit of 
nonconformity! Still further emphasizing 
the heretical character of the church of 
to-day, at one end of the short transept 
was a large bust of John Huss, the Czech 
reformer, martyr, and hero. Around the 
church were the fourteen “stations of the 
Cross,” not removed since the Czecho- 
slovak Church withdrew from Rome. <A 
fine choir of men and women occupied the 
high gallery in the west end, while the 
congregation, filling the body of the church, 
joined heartily and sonorously in the musi- 
eal response. Showing the true ecatholic- 
ity of the Czechoslovak Church, a Greek 
Orthodox congregation uses the place 
early Sunday morning, while Dr, Capek’s 
Unitarian congregation is given permis- 
sion to use the church Sunday evenings. 
After the liturgical service, which we were 
told is in process of modification, still 
further to modernize the Roman order. 
Dr. Drummond and the writer were gra- 
ciously welcomed by the Bishop, one of 


the university professors translating his 
remarks into English for the benefit of the 
delegates to the Congress, sitting in the 
choir stalls and chairs, which nearly filled 
the chancel. The black gowns given us 
to wear bore on the front the chalice, in 
red velvet, which figures’ everywhere 
among the Hussites. Ascending the high 
red marble pulpit under the great dome, 
wondering whether it was all a dream, 
the incense from the Greek service: still 
lingering, the writer gave a short sermon 
on “The Truth That Maketh Free,” sen- 
tence by sentence the professor translating 
it into Czech. References to Huss and 
to Komensky (Comenius) established rap- 
port with the congregation. Following, 
Dr. Drummond paid a noble tribute to 
Huss, whose place of martyrdom at Con- 
stance he had recently visited, and de- 
livered a heartfelt culogy of his friend, 
Bishop Farsky of the Czechoslovak Church, 
who, before his untimely death, had most 
heartily co-operated in all the plans for 
the Congress. This introduced a short 


sermon on the text, “That They Love One ~ 


Another.” At the close of the service, 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee’ was sung, in 
Czech of course, a link with England and 
America which, far from home, we appre- 
ciated. 

While we were at St Nicholas Church, 
Dr. F. 8. C. Wicks was preaching at an- 
other center of the National Church. Re 
port has it that he was very warmly re- 
ceived, afterwards being made an hono- 
Fary member of the church. Now is our 
“Bishop of Indiana” a reformed Catholic! 


A NEW OZECH REFORMATION 


If the services in the Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Church seem to be unduly stressed, 
it is for the reason that that church rep- 
resents perhaps the most significant popu- 
lar religious movement in Europe to-day, 
with which Unitarians may well sympa- 
thize and keep in touch. The Czechs, in 
fact, are in the midst of a new Reforma- 
tion, closely associated with their politicai 
emancipation, but by no means chauvinis- 
tic. Another letter to appear in THE Rea- 
ISTER Will bear upon Dr. Capek’s impor- 
tant relation to this movement. 

The third service of the morning was 
held in a hall crowded to the doors, Dr. 
Capek in charge. One of the speakers 
was Rev. Ramsden Balmforth of the Free 
Protestant Unitarian Chureh of Cape 
Town, South Africa, once a student at 
Manchester College, Oxford, and author of 
a thoughtful book on the religious and 
moral significance of the drama. Mr. 
Balmforth, bringing greetings from the 
isolated Unitarians of Africa, said he felt 
he might also speak for the sister churches 
of Australasia. ‘The liberal movement 
throughout the whole of the Southern 
hemisphere is one in spirit with that of 
the International Congress.” He closed 
with an appeal for understanding love 
and a world outlook, referring sympa- 


— 
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thetically to the League of Nations, the 
Permanent Court for International Jus- 
tice, and the movement to outlaw war. 
The other speaker, Pastor Walbaum of 
Germany, followed a radical religious line 
of thought, radical for Germany, at any 
rate, in protesting against bondage to the 
Bible. . 
| Sunday evening the delegates gathered 
in the noble Representation House, the 
place of meeting for the Czechoslovak 
Parliament, where they found an audience 
of about a thousand substantial persons, 
as many men as women. An organ recital 
preceded the addresses, the organist a 
master, the instrument one of the great 
organs of Hurope. Welcome to Prague 
was extended by a member of the Parlia- 
ment, by Bishop Prochazka of the National 
Chureh, and by Dr. Capek, representing 
the Liberal Fellowship, or Unitarian move- 
ment. Acknowledgments were made by 
representatives of the far-flung Unitarian 
and other liberal constituencies of Europe 
and America, not forgetting Palestine! 
Dr. Pierce of Washington brought the 
greetings of the American Unitarians, 
making a model address in its brevity and 
felicity. He was followed by some ten 
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others, all in turn having their messages 
translated into Czech—a three-hour pro- 
gram, testing our patient continuance in 
well-listening. Of special interest to Ameri- 
cans were the addresses, in English, of 
Bishop Jozan of Budapest and Professor 
Boros of Transylvania, both well known 
in the States. Rey. A. Hall of Sheffield, 
England, reminded the Congress, without 
hurting anyone’s feelings, that the Refor- 
mation was not made in Germany. Quot- 
ing, he said, “Wiclif gathered the materi- 
als therefor, Huss lit the fire, and Luther 
fanned the flames.” A _ specially warm 
welcome was given by the audience and 
delegates to Herr Vorsteher C. Rohrer, 
head of the Templar Colonies (Unitarian) 
of Palestine. His years, his devotion, and 
his record as a servant of education and 
liberalism in the Near East, received their 
due recognition—a more useful Crusader 
than Peter the Hermit (further reference 
to this little-known fruitful movement in 
the Holy Land in another letter). The 
organ selection at the end of the long 
evening suggested the underlying harmony 
of the different messages, needing no 
translator. Such is one of the functions 
of art. 


Mrs. F. R. Gerould’s Impressions 


Dr. Shippen is reporting officially the 
International Congress at Prague, Sep- 


_ tember 4-8. Perhaps the observations of 


ea lay delegate may be of interest. My 
journey began at Kassel, a beautiful city 
of 170,000 inhabitants, in the heart of 
Germany, where, with our daughters, we 
are spending six months, trying to do 
our bit toward mutual understanding and 
good will. By way of Leipzig and Dres- 
den, through beautiful Saxon Switzerland 
to Prague, the capital city of the Czechs, 
was a journey of thirteen hours. A 
charming member of Dr. Capek’s church, 
a young barrister who spoke five lan- 
guages and used four of them during the 
Congress, met us (two Germans and an 
Englishman and me) at the train, and 
conducted us to Hotel Beranek, where 
most of the delegates were housed. 
Throughout the week of the Congress, a 
succession of papers valuable for their 
liberal religious outlook followed each 
other daily. In my opinion, Dr. Norbert 
F. Capek’s on “Modern Religious Educa- 
tion,” and Dr. J. A. C. F. Auer’s, “How 
the Growth of Democratic Ideals and In- 
ternational Relationships Has Influenced 
the Outlook of Religion,’ were the out- 
standing contributions to the progran. 
Dr. Capek’s paper showed a deep and wise 
knowledge of the mind of youth, and his 
method of approach to the training of 
young people should be known in our 
religious educational circles, Steps have 
already been taken to have this paper 
printed in England and America. Dr. 
Auer was logical in his belief that demo- 
cratic ideals, international relationships, 
and religion must move forward together 
for the complete fulfillment of each. 

Dr. Capek is the right man in the right 
place. His hold upon his people, his co- 
operation with the Czech National Church, 
his executive ability, and his wise choice 


of a perfect helpmate in Mrs. Capek, make 
a combination which justifies every effort 
in his behalf which the American Unita- 
rian Association and its individual mem- 
bers may make. It is safe to say that 
every member of the Congress came away 
convinced that the liberal faith is deeply 
rooted in the life of the Czechs, who, when 
they threw off the yoke of Austria in 
1918—after three hundred years of op- 
pression—and became a Republic, at prac- 
tically the same time threw off the yoke 
of Rome. In the same churches where 
the Roman Catholic symbols surround 
them, they proclaim freedom of thought 
and action, and reverence the name of 
John Huss. One feels everywhere the 
eager, ambitious spirit of this great 
people, who, in their picturesque city with 
its centuries-old bridge, palaces, Cathe- 
dral, and University, yet march abreast 
of modern thought. ; 

The bishops of the Czech National 
Church, the laity, and the young people, 
with Dr. and Mrs. Capek, gave themselves 
unstintedly in every kind of service for 
the Congress through the entire week. 
The same people were to be seen in large 
numbers at every meeting, showing their 
devotion to their leaders, Dr. and Mrs. 
Capek. 

An impressive service for the women of 
the Congress was held at the grave of 
Madame Masaryk, where we laid a wreath 
in memory of a great woman, while Mrs. 
Capek simply and reverently told us what 
this American, who, as the wife of Presi- 
dent Masaryk, gave her life for her 
people, had meant to the Czech nation. 
A peasant woman, as we stood there, knelt 
and touched the grass, and then pressed 
her hand reverently to her lips. The long 
drive home from the village of Lany, 
where Madame Masaryk chose to lie in 
the little village cemetery, was through 
quaint red-tiled or thatch-roofed villages, 
where geese in flocks paraded in the 
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streets. The goose must be the Czech 
national bird, for it is everywhere—in 
the lanes, in the river Moldau, on its 
banks, and waddling through the main 
streets of every village. 

A meeting of the delegates of the 
Women’s International Union was held 
,in Masaryk House, a community house in 
Prague, where reports were given of the 
women’s work in Holland, Switzerland, 
France, Belgium, Germany, Palestine, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Transylvania, 
England, and America. 

The City of Prague contributed its 
share to the entertainment of the Congress 
with a ride about the city on its very 
complete electric railway system. HEvery- 
where—at the gala opera performance in 
the National Theater, at the great public 
meetings, at the banquet—was the same 
spirit of earnest comradeship. Whatever 
the future of the Czech National Church 
and Dr. Capek’s Unitarian movement may 
be, it is certain that the Czechs will al- 
ways be one with us in their struggle to 
maintain independence of thought. Dr. 
and Mrs. Capek deserve all the help we 
can give them. I cannot speak too en- 
thusiastically of their work. 

Over the portal of the simple but beau- 
tiful summer palace of President Masaryk 
are the words, Pravda Vitazi—“The Truth 
Will Live.” It is a prophecy which the 
Capeks are spending their lives to fulfill. 

FLORENCE R. GEROULD, 


(of Cambridge, Muss.) 
KASSmL, GERMANY. 


A Note by Coleridge 


A sprightly sketch by Dr. Alvin BF. 
Magary in The Detroit Free Press, giving 
his impressions of the Abbey in Shrews- 
bury, England, includes this reminiscence 
of Coleridge: 

“Wandering about the abbey church, 
with its massive Norman columns and 
arches, we met the vicar of the parish. 
He was a friendly soul, full and brimming 
over with the lore of this ancient place, 
a perfect example of the cultivated and 
scholarly, yet essentially democratic spirit 
that is the Church of England at its best. 
Later, in the British Museum, I found a 
letter, written by Coleridge, who was for 
a time minister of the Unitarian chapel 
in this same Shrewsbury. ‘The people 
here are fond of expense,’ he says, ‘and 
the women very handsome. The parsons 
of the Church of England, many of them, 
Unitarians and democrats, and the people 
hot-headed aristocrats.’ 

“Looking at the women in the streets 
and thinking of the friendly vicar, one 
concludes that democracy is a more endur- 
ing quality than beauty.” 


ARLINGTON, Mass.—The year’s program 
of the chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League calls for four banquets, one each 
in October, December, February, and April. 
At the October meeting, Dr. Charles B. 
Park of Boston, Mass., will give his 
illustrated lecture on “Clipper Ships.” 
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Laymen Get Sound Doctrine 
on the Denominational Mind 


Seventh League Convention a great spiritual success 
IVAL McPEAK 


Lawyer and architect, merchant and teacher, manufacturer and author, engineer 
and financier, physician and publisher—men following a score of callings got together 
in the Hotel Aspinwall at Lenox, Mass., Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, September 
23-25, to attend to the one business to which, in common, they give gladly of time, 
money, and labor.: ‘They were the presidents and other chapter leaders of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League, met for their seventh annual convention, the second to be 
held in this enchanted spot of the Berkshire Hills. 

Delegates listened to addresses by Prof. Michael I. Pupin, Dr. George R. Dodson, 
Prof. Dallas Lore Sharp, President Percy W. Gardner, Dr. Minot Simons, Rev. Dil- 
worth Lupton, Dr. Sydney B. Snow, and other leaders; they grappled in open con- 
vention and group conference with perennial problems of church and chapter; and 
they applauded the announcement that. the League is planning for Bible institutes 
throughout the South to bring religious enlightenment in the use of the Scripture. 


ORE THAN ONE attendant at the 

second Lenox convention affirmed 
that it was the most religious-minded and 
denominational-minded of the seven League 
gatherings since the days of organization 
at Springfield in 1919. The reason lay 
partly in the speaking program arranged 
by the administrative vice-president, Ken- 
neth McDougall, which combined discus- 
sion of the deep things of religion with a 
survey of denominational assets and oppor- 
tunities. But it lay also in the fact that 
the convention personnel more than ever 
was a picked band of religious men. 
Hight years of experiment in lay work 
have operated as a sort of natural selec- 
tion; they have fashioned leaders fit to 
survive, who go on _ perfecting their 
technique and come to the conventions to 
relate their success. 

That term, ‘“denominational-minded” 
calls for a distinction, which Dr. Simons 
made clear in his address Friday night on 
“The Assets of Our Churches.” He said: 

“Our churches many years ago started 
with a prejudice against anything ‘and 
everything denominational. I suppose we 
are carrying on to-day this prejudice, 
because we are identifying denomination- 
alism with sectarianism. They do not 
necessarily have anything in common. 
Sectarianism is a spirit, an attitude of 
mind. Denominationalism is organizaton, 
organized effort in the field of religion. 
Sectarianism is a spirit of bigotry and 
intolerance.” 


LEARNING TO WORK TOGETHER 


Dr. Simons pointed to the proverbial 
weakness of liberals in not being able to 
work together, showed how conservatism 
compromises its points of difference to 
present united opposition to all change, 
and counseled the liberal churches to learn 
the lesson. Liberals, however, are learning 
to work together, Dr. Simons continued, 
and he submitted the major denomina- 
tional agencies as evidence. Unitarian 
churches must be a denomination. 

“There is no strength in the world,” 
concluded Dr. Simons, “like individualism 
trained to team play. ... Your Laymen’s 
League has been widely referred to as an 
example of the solidarity of men in the 


field of religion. I hope that appreciation 
will stimulate you to bigger and better 
things in the years to come.” 

President Gardner’s stirring call for 
pioneers in religion preceded Dr. Simons’ 
address; it was published last week in 
Tur RecisteR. The same evening Mr. 
Lupton considered the opportunities and 
obligations of the liberal churches. 

The free churches must view and do 
their work in terms of human needs, and 
with the fundamental conviction of the 
worth of human life, Mr. Lupton began. 
They must wipe the slate clean of revealed 
codes of morality, judging conduct by 
whether it enriches or degrades personality. 
They must not dodge the question of war, 
the great economic and social issues. 
Their pulpits must be free to discuss these 
questions from the viewpoint of religion. 

“T have a grave suspicion,’ Mr. Lupton 
said, “that we are lopsided liberals, that 
we are liberal in our theological thinking 
but that we tend to be reactionary and 
conservative in our social thinking. I 
think it is a tradition of our church—I 
think it is behind the whole history of our 
church—that nothing that touches human 
life—I state this dogmatically—nothing 
that touches human life is outside the 
zone of religion. We must have something 
to offer in the liberal churches toward the 
solution of these tremendous problems. 

“But these churches must also help men 
and women to the experience of God. The 
idea of God goes hand in hand with the 
conviction of the supreme worth of human 
life. Let the churches do more to satisfy 
this fundamental human need; let them 
make more of their services of worship, 
drawing on the deepest resources of human 
experience. A third opportunity—and 
duty—of the churches is to lead their 
people to clarify their religious thinking in 
terms of modern ideas.” 

Most of the 135 delegates who attended 
the convention as representatives of 
seventy-eight chapters were in their seats 
at the opening session Friday morning to 
hear Professor Sharp’s pointed and genial 
discourse on “The Poet and Prophet.” He 
declared that the’ conventionalized pro- 
gram of school and college makes no pro 
vision to train for poetry or prophecy ; it 
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stunts the imagination and stimulates the 
acquisitive instinct, turns out money- 
makers. Poets and philosophers must be) 
dedicated from birth to things of the 
spirit. The three great elective courses” 
for the creative spirit, he continued, are 
work with the hands, simple elemental 
living, and constant contact with nature. 
Professor Sharp, whose life has alternated 
between the lecture room and his farm 
in Hingham, Mass., declared: 

“The book of nature is the original 
source book for all prophecy, all sermon, 
all story. We want the unread manu- 
scripts that are found nowhere else except 
in the book of nature.” For the schools 
he urged greater attention to nature 
sciences and Hnglish. 


BIBLE BELT COUNTRY-WIDE 


On Saturday afternoon, Victor HE. Har- 
low, author of “Jesus the Man,” and a 
member of the League’s Council, arrived 
in Lenox from Oklahoma City, Okla., on 
a delayed train, hastened to the Hotel, 
dictated a page of his speech to a waiting 
newspaper correspondent, and entered the 
convention hall, where he told of “Liberal 
Religion in the Southwest.” He mildly 
protested against the line in. the program 
that spoke of his report as coming from 
the “Bible Belt.” There is such a “belt” 
also in Massachusetts, in New York, and 
in Ohio, although the South merits the 
title in somewhat greater degree. 

But, continued Mr. Harlow, the South-, 
west presents a great and immediate op- 
portunity to liberal religion, largely because 
of the immigration into this territory of 
enterprising, open-minded people who are 
seeking new opportunities. As yet, liberal 


PROF. MICHAEL I, PUPIN 


religion -in this region is largely outside 
the Unitarlan groups. Three clergymen 
in Oklahoma City are staying in their 
evangelical churches with the avowed pur- 
pose of liberalizing them. The State 
schools are strictly modern and scientific, 
so much so that many young people are 
coming out of them with the old faith 


— 
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gone and no faith remaining. Here, and 
among a large progressive adult popula- 
tion, which will be doubled or trebled in 
twenty-five years, lies the greatest single 
opportunity for liberal religion in America 
to-day. “And,” added Mr. Harlow, “we 
need the resources in men and money to 
meet it.” 

Another speaker Friday morning was 
Melburn Brant of Evanston and Chicago, 
Iil., who described the Chicago program for 
co-operation between chapters in metropoli- 
tan centers, and who led a conference Fri- 
day night on that subject. Saturday morn- 
ing and afternoon the delegates heard from 
Charles H. Watkins of Winchester, Mass., 
on his suburban chapter program; A. D. 
Salkeld of Petersham, Mass., who de- 
scribed a successful rural chapter pro- 
gram; Robert Lynn Cox of Montclair, 
member of the Council, who outlined the 
new plan for financing the activities of 


‘the League; Rev. Ernest Caldecott, who 


narrated the results of broadcasting in 
Schenectady, N.Y¥.; Carl B. Wetherell, 
headmaster of Proctor Academy, who told 
how this Unitarian preparatory school was 
building its program around the three ob- 
jectives of character, health, and scholar- 
ship; Dr. Horace Westwood, League mis- 
sion preacher, who looked beyond the 
present mission program to visualize a 
band of traveling ministers, mission 
preachers devoting themselves exclusively 
to this work; and Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
the new president of the American Unita- 
rian Association, to whom the delegates 
paid tribute by rising to their feet before 
he began to speak. 

The climactic Saturday night session has 
become traditional in League conventions. 
This year it was a profound platform dis- 
cussion of “What Religion Really Is,” by 
a scientist and a philosopher. The speakers 
were Prof. Michael I. Pupin, teacher, in- 
ventor, author; and Dr. George R. Dod- 
son, who holds a professorship of phi- 
losophy in Washington University as well 
as the pastorate of the Church of the Unity 
in ‘St. Louis. 


PROFESSOR PUPIN’S OVATION 


Tt was an unusually silent roomful of 
men and women who listened to Professor 
Pupin. Guests of the hotel came in as if 
they were entering a church; they, as well 
as the company of Unitarians, were mind- 
ful of the presence of greatness. 

Professor Pupin drew a parallel between 
the activities of physical and of spiritual 
forces. That “creative co-ordination” is 
the governing principle in both realms 
was his central thesis. As instances of 
physical realities, he cited first, the science 
of the motion of physical bodies, as formu- 
lated by Newton; second, electricity in 
motion ; third, the electrical flux, an ultra- 
material entity, by which radio broad- 
casting is done. Then the speaker pointed 
out that the whole universe—matter, 
organisms, human beings—was granular 
in structure. The activities of these 
granules—electrons, protons, atoms, and 
molecules—form a chaos; the whole uni- 
verse is a storm-tossed chaos; but within 
that chaos appears a cosmos every now 
and then. The transformation of a chaos 
into a cosmos is creative co-ordination ; it 
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GOOD LINES AT LENOX 


Peace and prosperity and the mad pursuit of happiness in fullest measure will 


not insure our social safety. 


Given all of these things, we must still have vision— 


the poet, the philosopher, and the prophet—or the people perish Dattas Lore Suare. 


We are’ still so surprised and pleased with our freedom that we have as yet 


made little use of it. 
stop.—Percy W. GarpNer. 


In our church we have the right to begin where others must 


There is no strength in the world like individualism trained in team play. 


—Muinor Simons. 


It is a tradition of the Unitarian Church that nothing that touches human life 
is outside the zone of religion—DitwortH Lupton. 


We are equipped as no other body is to serve in the present spiritual crisis. We 
may further a movement in religion that will do in terms of modern thought what 
the Wesleyan movement did for religion and morality in England in the eighteenth 


century.—Horace WeEsTwoop. 


Just as Newton formulated the activities of the forces involved in the motion 
of material bodies, so the activities of the spiritual forces were formulated into a 
new knowledge which I call spiritual dynamics by Christ—Mucuart I. Pupin. 


Shall we not present the rational and beautiful faith that humanity at its highest 
and best is the most appropriate symbol of the ultimate reality and that God is much 
more like Jesus than he is like a nebula er an unconscious force? Are we not justified 
in speaking of him as light and love, not because these words describe him, but 
because they are the highest that we have?—Grorce R. Dopson. 


Superior churches mean superior ministers. 


Churches will rise to such heights 


as those to which they are led. There never was a time when a man of parts, with 
serviceable gifts for the church, was surer of support than now. Everywhere churches 
and people are looking for him. For they are hungry for what he has to give. 


ereates a beautiful gladiolus out of the 
chaos of light, heat, and chemical energy. 

Leaving the physical world and attack- 
ing the problem of consciousness, Profes- 
sor Pupin asked, ‘‘How do I know that 
the gladiolus is beautiful?” Because the 
sunlight struck it, and the chaos of this 
reflected light, when it strikes the retina 
of the eye, is somehow transformed into 
a cosmos, he answered. Here is the con- 
nection between the physical and the 
spiritual world: consciousness through 
creative co-ordination. Professor Pupin 
called this consciousness a soul, asserting 
that its existence was no less real than 
the electrical flux of the radio, even 
though it could not be exactly measured. 
But the creative power of any human soul 
ean be compared with the creative power 
of any other soul, and with that of the 
animal soul. The radical difference be- 
tween human beings and animals is that 
man worships, and the animal does not. 

When man discovered by observation 
and reason that there must be another 
creative power much greater than the 
creative power of his own soul, he began 
to worship that superior power. The be- 
lief in the existence of a superior power, 
God, is the source of all spiritual reali- 
ties. Christ formulated the knowledge of 
spiritual dynamics long before Newton 
announced the dynamics of physical 
bodies. This knowledge can and should 
be applied to the problems of humanity. 
Professor Pupin continued : 

“We individuals are nothing but human 
granules in the family called humanity. 
Each granule can act and sometimes does 
act in its own way without paying any 
attention to the other granules. That 
leads, of course, to a chaos. The problem 
that presented itself to humanity was to 


—Sypney B. Snow. 


transform the threatening chaos in the 
life of humanity into a cosmos, into an 
orderly structure, guided by simple law 
and displaying the beauty of order. It is 
the greatest problem that humanity faces 
to-day, that it always faced.... 

“Love, according to Christ, is the most 
powerful of all these spiritual co-ordi- 
nators. Its co-ordinating action in the 
spiritual world is very similar to the co- 
ordinating action of the gravitational 
forces in the physical world... . 

“Creative co-ordination leads, therefore, 
to a higher level of creation by the action 
of spiritual forces, just as it does in the 
physical world by the action of physical 
forces. It is the concept of this universal 
co-ordinating process which unites the two 
worlds to each other, the physical and the 
spiritual world, so that our understanding 
of one will aid our understanding of the 
Others... 

“Tf the signs of the times do not deceive, 
there is a universal drift toward the atti- 
tude that science and religion supplement 
each other. They are the terminals of the 
same realities, one of which resides in the 
human soul and the other in the external 
world. - This drift I call the New Refor- 
mation.” ' 

The audience stood in prolonged ap- 
plause. 

Dr. Dodson brought to his discussion of 
“What is Religion?” sound scholarship in 
psychology and philosophy, a_ clearly- 
defined theology, and a sympathetic under- 
standing of the inner lives of men and 
women. What is religion? “The time 
has come in the spiritual life of America 
when this question must be faced and an 
answer found,’ Dr. Dodson declared. It 
will not do to dismiss it as “theology,” 
or to promote the cause of a religion with- 
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out knowing what it means or whither 
it leads. 

“Our problem,” he explained, “is that 
of getting a clear conception of that ele- 
ment in the great religions which has 
given to men strength of spirit, courage, 
faith, and hope, which makes men stronger 
than anything that can happen to them, 
and enables them in all the vicissitudes 
of life to keep the victorious tone. This 
is the religion that is in and behind all 
the religions of the world.” 


IS IT FOR OR. AGAINST US? 


Is the universe for us, or ‘against us, or 
is it indifferent? Dr. Dodson thus phrased 
the inescapable alternative that every per- 
son in the reflective stage of mental de- 
velopment must face. He went to the 
heart of the matter: 

“How shall we symbolize the ultimate 
reality? Shall we say that this reality 
is best symbolized by matter, or uncon- 
scious force, or by a machine? This is 
the answer of the materialists and the me- 
ehanists. ... Or shall we say that the 
highest reality that we know, personality 
at its best, and the values toward which 
it strives, are the most appropriate sym- 
bols, and that even these mean too little, 
not too much? This,” continued Dr. Dod- 
son, “is the answer of religion; or as 
Friedrich Paulsen put it: ‘In truth the 
real essence of every religious belief is 
the assurance that the true nature of 
reality reveals itself in that which I love 
and reverence as the highest and the 
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best ; it is the certainty that the good and 
the perfect toward which the deepest 
yearning of my will is directed, forms the 
origin and goal of all things.’ ” 

The real issue to-day is between this 
religious view of the cosmos and the me- 
chanistic view, Dr. Dodson asserted, and 
added: “For one or the other we must 
decide. It is true that agnosticism has 
seemed to some a way out of the difficulty. 
But practically, it is not livable. For 
while a man can avoid making up his 
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mind, he cannot avoid making up his life. 
We may regard demonstration in these 
matters as essentially impossible. At 
least, decisive discoveries in our time are 
not likely. Meanwhile, we have to go on 
living, and we have to act now as if the 
religious view were true or as if it were 
false. Life is a forced option. We have 
to make the venture of faith in the good 
meaning of the cosmos, or act as if it had 
no meaning.” 

In this choice, tremendous issues are at 
stake, issues of life or death, of hope or 
despair, for despair is the logical outcome 
of the mechanistic and the extreme be- 
havioristic view. No hybrid schemes for 
avoiding the issue can permanently sat- 
isfy, and there is no help in dualism. 

Difficulties in the religious view? Of 
course, but not as great difficulties as 
those which the mechanist must explain 
away. To foster and sustain the religious 
spirit, faith in God and man and the 
future, is the unique function of the 
churches. 


BIBLE INSTITUTES BY F. W. PRATT 


“Tf they fail in this service,’ concluded 
Dr. Dodson, “nothing else they can do in 
the way of music or beautiful ritual or 
amusement or social reform or charity can 
save them; but if they can bring home 
to men the reality of the soul and of God 
and man’s kinship to forms of life in the 
universe above him, as science demon- 
strates his kinship with forms of life 
below him, they will continue to live and 
flourish and to be filled with the multi- 
tudes they help to live above the storm.” 
Group after group of interested ques- 
tioners gathered about Dr. Dodson after 
the evening session. 

Sunday morning, Dr. Emmett Fayen of 
Cincinnati, chapter counselor for that 
vegion, described the inter-chapter gather- 
ing of laymen at Clifty Falls last June, 
and spoke of the desirability of other such 
regional conferences. Dr. + Frank ~ W. 
Pratt, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Richmond, Va., took up a topic 
where he had left it at the convention in 
Washington a year ago—the holding of 
Bible institutes throughout the South to 
inculcate an intelligent appreciation of the 
Bible and to combat the benighted belief 
in its infallibility. The League has re- 
ceived contributions, and hopes that addi- 
tional funds will be forthcoming, for the 
financing of several institutes with Dr. 
Pratt as lecturer. Dr. Pratt outlined the 
general plan, of which further announce- 
ment is to be made. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow, who recently took 
up his duties as a field secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, con- 
ducted the Sunday morning service, held 
in the convention hall, and preached the 
sermon, a thoughtful analysis of the min- 
ister’s leadership in the free churches, 
which will be published in a future issue 
of THE REGISTER. 

The delegates yoted resolutions of ap- 
preciation to Congressman Morton D. Hull 
of Chicago, Ill., a member of the Council, 
for financial assistance in holding the con- 
vention; to the speakers for their forceful 
and constructive addresses; to President 
Gardner for his conduct of the meetings 
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and his services of the last two years— 
this by rising vote. 
for a continued promotion of inter-chapter 
meetings and for a definite effort to in- 
erease League membership; 
urged each local chapter to co-operate in 
the plan for financial support of the 
League. 

This chronicle should not end without 
mention of a “tragic” situation reported 


from the chair by President Gardner with | 


respect to the Athol, Mass., chapter. Some 
180 men- attend its meetings; there will 
likely be more this year, but the room in 
which they meet will not hold any more. 
The reason may be found in what Mr. 
Watkins said, after he had reported on his 
own achieving chapter in Winchester: . 

“If the officers of any Laymen’s League 
chapter will tackle their problems with 
the same industry which they give to their 


business problems, and if they will tackle 


them with imagination and consecration, 
the men’s club of any church will come to 
be the backbone of that chureh and the 
minister’s hand will be uplifted and you 
will be proud of your organization.” 

Or, as Rev. Clinton Wunder of the 
Baptist Temple in Rochester, N.Y., said 
to the convention in Niagara Falls in 1924: 

“The only time anything happens in a 
religious organization is when you have 
a combination between a minister and a 
committee of laymen using their brains 
as. they would in their own business.” 


The Irreconcilable Issue 

Commenting on a sermon preached by 
Dr. Minot Simons of All Souls Unitarian 
Church in New York City on ‘‘The Irree- 
oncilable Issue Among Christians,” The 
Presbyterian, Fundamentalist journal of 
that denomination, said editorially: 

“Dr. Simons is ranked as a man of 
great personal charm and a preacher of 
most unusual power. He does not waste 
his hour, as do so many extreme liberals, 
over a question that involves no solemn 
thoughts, but he moves out where the 
waters are deep and the tides strong. We 
admire all such liberals, who being Uni- 
tarians, refuse to -eat Trinitarian bread 
and butter. Dr. Minot Simons sees that 
you cannot reject a doctrine and accept 
it at the same time. Thus he is out- 
spoken on what he calls ‘the irreconcilable 
issue among Christians. Many shallow 
minds do not see that there is such an 
issue. Others, who do see the issue, re- 
fuse to look squarely at it and so persuade 
themselves that it is only a nightmare, 
caused by an improper diet. The ‘issue’ 
is indeed irreconcilable, but frankness and 
honesty would soon send the scattered 
flock to their own distinctive folda of 
Liberals and Conservatives.” 


Boston, Mass.—Of four selections in the 
Monday morning column of “Sermons from 


Boston Pulpits’ in The Boston Post of 
September 26, three were from sermons 
by Unitarian ministers: Dr. Carlyle Sum- 
merbell of the Unitarian Church in Roslin- 
dale; Dr. Howard N. Brown, minister 
emeritus of King’s Chapel; and Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, who began his pastorate of Ar- 


lington Street Church on the preceding 
Sunday. 


and they ~ 


The men also voted! _ 
sy 


The Summer’s Novels 


Now that the summer is ended, we can estimate something of its literary output. So far as 
novels were concerned, the season’s yield include little in any way out of the ordinary. Most of 
the stories published proved of only average quality. They had their elements of interest, but were 


by no means great, all these possess definite interest and charm. 


Fluffy 


Tue RomantTick Lapy (FRANCES HopcGson 
BurnetT). Tao Lire Srory or an IMAGINA- 
TION. By Vivian Burnett. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $3.50. 

A work of abundant interest and genu- 
ine charm. The surviving son of Mrs. 
Burnett has told the story of his mother’s 
life with a discrimination and force which 
eome near to genius. Never once, so far 
as we are able to discover, does he suffer 
his judgment to be colored by sentimen- 
tality or undue praise. There are ample 
evidences of affection, but of an affection 
ever kept under consistent control, the 
result being a narrative both convincing 
and entertaining and a distinct contribu- 
tion to American literary biography as 
well. The work, moreover, is one which 
has a definite value, not less as a record 
of spiritual attainment than as an ex- 


ample of successful authorship. To most. 


readers it will come as a distinct surprise. 
Few persons realize that Mrs. Burnett 
was English-born—that she came to this 
country first in her early teens, at the 
close of the Civil War; that it was the 
hardships and privations which her family 
were forced to undergo in a little South- 
ern town which moved her to try her hand 
at authorship; that her training in com- 
position came from a long line of pot- 
boilers contributed to Godey’s Lady’s 
Book, Peterson’s Magazine, and the like, 
for more than a decade through the late 
sixties and early seventies. Thus the 
triumph of That Lass o’ Lowrie’s, when, 
in 1877, it took the public by storm, far 
from being the literary miracle it ap- 
peared, was the fruitage of many years’ 
development. In the meantime, marriage 
and subsequent removal to Washington 
had brought with them maternity and 
multiplying responsibilities, together with 
an increasing degree of popular success. 
In a social environment altogether happy 
and propitious, her gifts as novelist and 
playwright rapidly developed; the novels, 


_A Fair Barbarian and Through One Ad- 


ministration, and the play, Esmeralda, in 
which Annie Russell first made her bow 
to the public, bringing to their author a 
due measure of reputation, which with 
continued production increased with the 
passing years. The ripening of her gifts; 
the discovery of her ability to write chil- 
dren’s stories; the tremendous success of 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, both as book and 
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play, which led her into various mana- 
gerial enterprises on both sides of the 
Atlantic; her love of travel, which in- 
creasing wealth enabled her to indulge; 
her numerous literary acquaintances; the 
successive production of the later novels, 
culminating in The Secret Garden, a mas- 
terpiece of its kind; the delightful 
T. Tembarom and the moving The Dawn of 
To-morrow, with many incidental experi- 
ences, both happy and tragic—these com- 
bine to make a narrative of absorbing 
interest. Yet even more striking is the 
parallel record of the development of Mrs. 
Burnett’s inner life, with its reflection of 
a character whose dominant traits were a 
steadfast optimism and unwavering cheer- 
fulness, which difficulties and sorrow only 
rendered more tenacious. Well on in mid- 
dle life, her marriage came to shipwreck, 
the subsequent divorce being followed by 
a second matrimonial venture even more 
ill-fated. Before this, the death, in early 
youth, of Lionel, elder of her sons, brought 
even more poignant heartbreak. The ac- 
count of this tragedy constitutes the high 
light of the book. There was genuine 
heroism of a very high and noble sort 
in the way in which the mother, suddenly 
confronted with the inexorable fact that 
her son must die, resolved that this boy 
of fifteen should have no inkling of his 
impending fate, devoting all her energies 
to surrounding him with the atmosphere 
of happiness, doing her utmost to protect 
him from the faintest suggestion of fear, 
getting up each morning at daybreak to 
do her writing in order that the day 
should be his, and continuing under this 
heavy strain with intrepid courage for 
more than a year. From such stern dis- 
cipline inevitably came, not only unbend- 
ing faith in immortality (“They have not 
gone away from you—those who loved 
you every hour of their lives. They are 
close to you—they are a guard around 
you—they are talking to you—listening 
to you—taking care of you as you took 
care of them. When a helpful and up- 
lifting thought enters your mind, one of 
them has put it there—has said it to 
you—though you did not know you 
heard”) but even more a life of practical 
religion, whose daily credo was: “I be- 
lieve in people and the eternal goodness 
of things,” moving her once to jot down 
on a scrap of paper this brief statement: 
“Just as a man doomed for life to the 
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utter darkness of a subterranean prison 
would search for the remotest chance of 
finding a chink where the light of Heaven 
shone through—lest he go mad in the 
blackness—so I search every human thing 
I know for one gleam of good, without 
whose shining, life would be too black a 
thing to be endured.” 

All the more remarkable is the strength 
and valor of this working creed when one 
considers the surface qualities of the sub- 
ject of this biography. Mrs. Burnett was 
not without her weaknesses. From these 
pages the reader gathers the impression 
of a woman somewhat vain, fond of 
clothes and worldly frivolities, socially 
ambitious, highly emotional, and incorri- 
gibly sentimental. It was not her fault 
that her boys did not grow up hopeless 
prigs. More to her credit was her lifelong 
capacity for hard work and a manifest 
gift for making friends. That men like 
Richard Watson Gilder, Israel Zangwill, 
Henry James, and others found her a 
eongenial comrade bears witness to her 
magnetism. Another point in her favor 
was her love for gardens; much more her 
fondness for doing unobtrusive kindnesses. 
Hence the name by which she was known 
among her intimates, “Fluffy” or “Fluf- 
fina,” while it had its point, really failed 
to do her justice. She was more of a 
woman in every way. 

Taken altogether, this is a book worth 
while. It records the antecedents and 
attainments of one who won for herself 
an assured place among American novel- 
ists; and at the same time, its writer 
manages to make real a personality es- 
sentially feminine and not without its 
elements of genuine nobility and charm. 

: A.B. H. 


A Glorious Service 

CERTAIN SAMARITANS. By Esther Pohl Love- 
joy. New York: The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 

A story of the American Women’s 
Hospital conceived, supported, and ad- 
ministered by the women doctors of the 
United States. Organized for overseas 
service in June, 1917, for nine years it 
earried on an heroic service of incredible 
magnitude, first in the war zones, later in 
the Balkan states, in Greece, Turkey, the 
islands of the Aigean Sea, and in Russia. 
It is a companion book to the History of 
the American Relief Administration, re- 
cently published; and like that book, it 
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makes one glad that he is an American, 
even if he has no such personal record of 
capacity and character. There men and 
women faced plague, conflagration, famine, 
extremes of heat and cold, exposed to all 
the discomfort of those they went to help. 
Dr. Loyejoy’s part in the drama was con- 
siderable, yet one must search diligently 
to grasp it all, so modestly has she effaced 
her personal doings. The book is admir- 
ably written, with spirit, with understand- 
ing, with great sympathy, enlivened by 
the indomitable love of play and humor 
invariably found in social workers of the 
first order. Participasts,in this wonderful 
service and all friends of such participants 
will eagerly read every word. W.F.G. 


Journalese 

Top HARVEST OF THH YHARS. By Luther 
Burbank, with Wilbur Hall. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $4.00. 

The Harvest of the Years is a title that 
should indicate a rich book, when the 
active years are sixty, and the harvest 
an interesting, perhaps unique, crop. The 
richness in this book, however, reverses 
the course of Nature, and the harvest is, 
as it were, buried under the gardener. 
Certainly the gardener, in his New Hng- 
land heritage, his break to California, and 
in the active, intelligent, useful, and 
famous life which followed, is clearly re- 
vealed. Those wishing to hear more of 
the newspaper gossip about Burbank may 
enjoy much of what is here. It must be 
said, nevertheless, that those who seek a 
well-ordered account of really substantial 
contributions to human knowledge and life 
are likely to criticize the editor. How 
much is the work of editor, and how much 
that of author, does not appear. The editor 
does say that Burbank left over a million 
words of written material. If this book 
is a sample, a heavy deduction should be 
made for repetition. Burbank says that 
his method with plant experiments was 
repetition, repetition, repetition. Now, 
the editor would have done better service 
to his friend and to the public if he had 
pointed out that the same method cannot 
be applied to making a book. Here is a 
man who was honest, who turned off a 
prodigious amount of patient work, who 
intervened at the stage of what he called 
“teetering heredity” to turn the scale of 
plant development toward greater values 
for human beings. All this is fine, and 
finer still is his conception that he has 
been only a pioneer: the work is still in 
its infaney, and may be of inestimable 
profit to the future. But why should the 
scientific and humanistic attitude that 
Burbank so constantly proclaims be ob- 
scured by so much material undeserving 
of permanent record? 

It would be unkind to say that the pro- 
fuse relation of rambling thoughts, the 
questionable taste of many personal ref- 
erences to distinguished visitors, the in- 
clusion of flattering letters, are all out 
of place. They do reveal an attractive, 
if vain and childish, personality. But the 
price of putting in all this is high. It 
is hard to be put off with a somewhat 
vague account of the Burbank potato, the 
stoneless plum, and the spineless cactus, 
when one would like to know something 
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at least of the other seven hundred mar- 
vels of which Burbank was so proud. 
When the author says, “Lord, how I do 
ramble on!” he might be forgiven if the 
rambling were in his own field. But he 
does not stop with plants, but goes on to 
dicta on education, medicine, and social 
conditions. Many of these are bromidic, 
superficial, or based on false analogies. A 
trained scientist would be impatient at 
Mr. Burbank’s solemn assurance that “the 
laws of Nature are exact,” in strange 
contrast to frequent sentimental phrases 
about Nature’s being implacable to the 
universe or co-operating with the author. 
He says, “I do not envy any man.” Yet 
he might well have envied scientists who 
can give a dignified and impersonally 
reverent account of their work. We hope 
that sooner or later someone will do it 
for him. Meanwhile, the book will serve 
for a genuine and detailed, if journalistic, 
account of an interesting personality. 
The volume is pleasingly illustrated, 
though some of the pictures are like some 
of the text—transient in interest; for in- 
stance, that which shows the author shak- 
ing hands with King Albert and his queen. 
The book is pleasant, but is it worthy of 
its theme? w.R. 


Hub Sermons 

BoOStoN PREACHERS. Compiled by A. Avery 
Gates. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$2.00. 

It was a happy thought which came to 
the minister of Trinity Congregational 
Chureh, Dorchester, to bring together be- 
tween covers a collection of specimen 
sermons by representative clergymen of 
Boston. The group includes a variety 
of preachers, leaders of many Protestant 
churches, both urban and suburban. If 
this volume be any eriterion, the Hub, 
in these days, is getting preaching of a 
quality commendably high. There are 
characteristic discourses by men as widely 
apart in their theological positions as 
A. Z. Conrad, J. C. Massee, Harry Levi, 
Ashley Day Leavitt, and Edward T. 
Sullivan. The Rector of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral contributes a sermon on the text, 
“What do ye more than others?” which 
is a model of its kind. A sermon by Paul 
Revere Frothingham on “Pilate’s Hand- 
washing” has a tragic interest. One in- 
teresting fact about the collection is that 
it contains four sermons by Unitarians— 
Frothingham, Park, Speight, and Pome- 
roy—as large a proportion as that granted 
to any single denomination. Also inter- 
esting is the editor’s putting side by side 
a sermon by H. E. B. Speight and one 
by Dr, William H. Van Allen, which treat 
the subject of miracles from opposite 
points of view. Although all the homilies 
offered scarcely deserve the name of 
masterpieces, all reveal broad culture and 
a noble spirit. Hach sermon is preceded 
by a brief biographical sketch. A. R. 1, 


Young Italy 
PHPPINO. By Johanna Spyri. Philadelphia; 
J. B, Lippincott Company. 75 cents. 
Whether serving “majale,” the .elabo- 
rately spiced meat of the wild boar, from 
a table spread with bottles of Albanian 
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wine, delicious-looking rolls, and plates of 
radishes and onions as pretty as posies; 
or with "his hand clasped in that of a! 


widowed mother, going up the hill to the ., 


church for evening prayers; or again as 
guide to the two lady travelers, Peppino 
is always the same alert, industrious, 
lovable little lad. It is in the latter role 
that Peppino has his most exciting ad- 
ventures, which change the current of 
his entire life. The four illustrations in 
the book are delightful bits of color and — 
add greatly to its charm. This is one of 
the Lippincoti’s Children’s Classics, and 
it is not only attractively printed but has 
the unusual qualification for a juvenile 
book of to-day of being moderately priced. 
E. F. M. 


Tabloid Reviews 

Tue ApocrypHa: ITs STORY AND MB®SSAGBS. 
By Sydney Herbert Mellone. London: The 
Lindsey Press. 28. 6d. 

This little volume is intended to awaken 
the interest of the general reader in the 
books of the Apocrypha, and in this it 
ought to be effective. Charmingly written, 
it is just the sort of thing to arouse the 
reader’s interest. The contents of the 
several books of the Apocrypha are pre- 
sented in the form of a running narrative, 
interspersed with frequent quotations 
from the books themselves. In Professor 
Peake’s Preface and the author’s supple- 
mentary note the appropriate literature 
on the subject is noted, to which the 
student is directed for a more compre- 
hensive treatment. To the literature there 
quoted Oesterley, The Books of the Apoc- 
rypha, should have been added. The 
author’s statement on page 22 that 
Aramaic was a local dialect is corrected 
by the note on page 141, but even here 
the statement is not explicit enough. 
Aramaic was in no sense a dialect, but 
a language, as truly as Hebrew ever was. 
Like other languages it had various dia- 
lects, of which that represented in the 
Apocrypha is one. T. J. M. 


Tun Sure. A Puay. By St. John G. Ervine. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

Although by no means on a par with 
the standard set by the writer’s previous 
dramas, John Ferguson and Jane Clegg, 
St. John Eryine’s latest play is not with- 
out point and power. The plot is some- 
what lacking in originality, centering, as 
it does, in the figure of a domineering 
shipbuilder who pins his entire faith 
upon the construction of an ocean liner 
which sinks, on its trial trip, carrying 
down with it the owner’s only son. How- 
ever, the conflict between idealism and 
realism is clearly defined. ‘There is some 
clever dialogue, while the people making 
up the dramatis persone have individual- 
ity. The best: of these is old Mrs, 
Thurlow, who performs the function of 
the Greek Chorus. We have an idea that 
the play may act better than it reads. 

A. R. A, 


CuRIsTUS VicrorR. By Henry Nehemiah 
Dodge. New York: @. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


A long poem, somewhat sentimental, 
scarcely likely to interest the readers of 
THE REGISTER. TT. Do Bs 
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OUR CHILDREN 


School by Proxy 


) ROSE BROOKS 


Peter Martin and Jimsy Burton, both 
fifteen, had been chums since that long-ago 
day when they entered the sub-primary 
together. Peter was vital, eager, fun- 
loving, noise-making. Jimsy was forever 
fading into the background, quiet, unob- 
trusive, home-keeping, book-loving. of 
such contrasts are often forged the 
staunchest friends. 

“Hi! Jimsy! Come on up to my house 
after school!” Peter scrambled out of a 
wrestling match at the very last second 
of recess, to race after Jimsy, already 
disappearing toward his home room. 
“Something to tell you.” Peter made a 
wry face to indicate that his news wasn't 


top-notch. 

“Tell me now.” Jimsy instantly gave 
full attention. 

“Can’t. It’s too long. There’s the old 


gong. Fine hole I’m‘in, though. You'll 
help pull me out, won’t you?” Both boys 
fell into line and were swallowed into the 
work of the remainder of the morning. 

Peter lived on a hilltop at one end of 
the town; Jimsy on a crowded little back 
street at the opposite end. Peter’s house, 
big, comfortable, overlooked trim gardens 
and green fields and woods beyond. 
Jimsy’s house, small, crowded, overlooked, 
in front, a dusty street, and behind, a 
tiny square of ground, trampled by many 
playing feet. Different natures, different 
surroundings; two halves of one whole 
friendship. 

Peter finished his luncheon. in double- 
quick time and draped himself over the 
front gate, peering for Jimsy. “Hi!” he 
shouted, at the first note of the familiar 
approaching whistle, and dropped off the 
gate to race to meet not only Jimsy but 
complete understanding. 

“Yes, sir, my father says I’ve got to go,” 
said Peter dejectedly, when the two had 
settled themselves under the big oak at 
the far end of the garden, their “council 
tree” always in times of trouble. “If I 
can get in, that is.” 

“A whole year?” 
blank, 

“T’ll be home week-ends, three a term,” 
said Peter hastily. ‘Maybe I won’t get 
in.” Hope crept into his voice. ‘Have to 
haye good marks to get in. If I could go 
on your marks, I guess there wouldn’t be 
“much trouble.” I 

“Why does your father say you’ve got 
to go?” asked Jimsy after a long pause. 
“T’d rather go to that school than—than 
to heaven,” he added with such unexpected 
feryor that Peter, prone, came upright at 
one movement to stare at him. 

“You would! My goodness, what for?” 

“Tt’s the best school there is, isn’t it? 
Ask any fellow who’s been there. Nuts if 
we could go together, wouldn’t it be?” 

“Nuts! All the nuts there are. S’pose 
I'd be kicking if you were going, too?” 

“Well,” .decided Jimsy, after another 
longer pause, “it’s great if one of us can 


Jimsy’s voice was 


go. Sure you'll be back three week-ends 
a term?” 
* a * 

Exactly three months after this conver- 
sation, Peter lay flat on his back on a high 
iron bed in his own room, staring at the 
ceiling. Jimsy, in a chair drawn close to 
the bed, stared at Peter. 

“Well,” managed Peter, “a year’s vaca- 
tion for me. That’s what the old boy told 
me this morning.” 

‘Dr. Rand?” 

“Dr. Rand. He had a fancy specialist 
out here yesterday to thump over my back, 
and they’ve had a powwow this morning.” 

“Not in bed a year?” Jimsy’s voice 
matched Peter’s unspoken feelings. 

“What’s the matter with this bed?” 
grinned Peter. ‘What do you s’pose Dad 
said after the doctor went?” 

Jimsy couldn’t make the first guess. 

“You chirk Dad up, will you?” appealed 
Peter. “You’d think he was to blame for 
that rainstorm we got caught in, on the 
way home. Dad isn’t to blame for the 
old car’s skidding into a telephone pole, 
is he? You'd think he’d banged me up on 
purpose. Keeps saying why couldn’t it 
have been him.” Peter’s eyes were 
darkened by a deeper hurt than his 
damaged back. “Well, sir, he can’t get 
over it, but he’s got to. And he says I’m 
to think hard, and spend all the money it 
would have cost to send me to school, 
right from this bed.” 

“You couldn’t!” gasped Jimsy. “How 
could you? ’Course I’ll chirk him up, if 
E ean? 

“Just what I said,” said Peter, in: deep 
content that one person in the world 
always understood all he meant, spoken or 
unspoken. “I don’t know, though,” he 
suddenly burst out, with a quick look at 
Jimsy. “Maybe I might, at that.” 


x ke 


Two weeks passed, slow day by slow 
night, and the doctor said the worst of 
Peter’s pain was over. Hvery afternoon 
found Jimsy in his chair by the bedside, 
chatting, heartening, understanding. Hach 
day Peter looked at him anxiously, ex- 
pectantly, as he came in, as if awaiting 
news of great moment, but each day Jimsy 
settled himself into his chair and chatted 
the dragging hours away over the most 
trifling, everyday affairs. At last Peter 
could stand it no longer. 

“Well, two more weeks, and you’re a 
prisoner again,” said he. “Glad I don’t 
have to step around to that old school 
gong.” 

Jimsy kept silence—and understood. 

‘Wish one of us were going to Exton!” 
Peter exploded his bomb. “Wish one of 
us was going!” 

Jimsy jumped as if the bomb had been 
under him. “You do not!” he said hotly. 
“Think I’d leave you?” 

“What's leaving me got to do with it?” 
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Peter angled expertly. “Wouldn’t be 
going anyway, would you?” 

“JT might,” said Jimsy faintly. 

“Jimsy Burton, you tell me what you’re 
talking about! Maybe you think I can’t 
get out of this bed and throw you down- 
stairs!’ Peter’s voice stormed, but sud- 
denly Peter shut his gray eyes tight. 
“Light hurts ’em,”’ he muttered savagely. 

“You'll think it’s a fairy tale,” began 
Jimsy slowly. ‘“O Peter, if you were going, 
I could go with you!” 

“Like fun you could!” 

“T could,” insisted Jimsy seriously. 
“Here’s the letter.” Out of his pocket he 
fished a paper crumpled from many read- 
ings. “You read it, Peter.” 

‘“Humph!” said Peter, his eyes racing 
over the type-written sheet. ‘Who is this 
fellow anyway that’s offering to send you 
off to school?” 

“That’s what I want to know. 
won’t tell me.” 


He 


The Night Will Never Stay 


The night will never stay, 

The night will still go by, 

Though with a million stars 

You pin it to the sky; 

Though you bind it with the blowing 
wind 

And buckle it with the moon, 


The night will slip away 
Like sorrow or a tune. 
—Hleanor Farjeon. 


Sentence Sermon 
Whether for gain or loss 
'Tis well. Up with the sails! 
wind is God’s. 
—Amy 1’. Marston, 


The 


“He won’t? Did you write to his box 
number and ask him?” 

“T can’t find out a thing at the post- 
office. They won’t open their heads. 
*Course I wrote him.” Peter’s hand stole 
under his pillow, and in Peter’s gray eyes 
danced‘a little smile. “Told him I’d rather 
go than anything, but I couldn’t.” 

“T wish one of us was going. I’d rather 
you'd go, and come to see me week-ends 
and tell me about it, than come to see me 
every afternoon, the way you do now.” 


“You don’t! You wouldn’t!” 
“T would! You write and tell him 
you'll go.” 


“How could I?” persisted Jimsy. “Some- 
body I never laid eyes on.” 

“What's laying your eyes on him got to 
do with it?’ 

“Because,” and Jimsy’s tilted chin in- 
dicated that argument was over, “because 
I wouldn’t take it anyway, unless I could 
pay it back some day.” 

“Would you go, then?” 

“T might. If you really mean you want 
one of us to go.” 

“Oh, well, write and tell him so, then, 
stiff-neck,” said Peter crossly, though the 
smile still flickered in his eyes. 


* * * 


“Good for you!” was Peter’s greeting, 
three days later. 

“How'd you know?” 

“T read it—in your face,’ said Peter, 
hastily covering his tracks. ‘What did he 
Say?” 
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Tommy on the Farm 
Fr. W. WORKMAN 
Once Tommy went upon a farm, 
And, just to make things clear, 


I'll try to tell you what he found 
That seemed to him quite queer. 


Said he: “I'll pull the sweet corn's ears, 
And poke potato’s eyes; 

Tl milk the milkweed plant all dry, 

And look for pumpkin pies.” 


He saw the sweet corn’s silky ears, 
That grew on stalks so tall; 
But what's the use:of having ears, 
When you can’t hear at aH? 


Potatoes, too, grew in the fields; 

But much to Tom's surprise, 

He found though they had lots of them, 
They couldn’t use their eyes. 


He couldn’t find the peanut tree, 
Though he looked all around; 

And thought it quite a joke to find 
Peanuts grew underground. 


He couldn’t find the strawberries, ‘cause 
They didn’t grow on straw. 
The pumpkins grew on long green vines, 


And not on trees at all. 


He saw the goose go sailing by, 
Like tug-boat at the ferry; 

But couldn't find within the nest, 
A single ripe gooseberry. 


In fact he found things very strange, 
And wondered more and more. 

Said Tom: “I'd get much better things, 
Within a grocery store.” 


te 


“Said he'd tell me who he is, at the end 
of the school year, and sent me some 
money to buy clothes and things with.” 
Jimsy seemed dazed. 

“Go to it!” sang Peter as exultantly as 
though no high, white bed jailed him. 
“And don’t you forget I’m going with you 
next year!” 

“Next year! He didn’t say anything 
about next year!” 

‘He didn’t? Waiting to see if you pass, 
I spose.” : 

a * * 

Three week-ends a term Jimsy sped 
home, and hours of each home-coming were 
spent at Peter’s bedside. Peter had a 
duplicate set of Jimsy’s books, and 
together they pored over them; and in 
the intervals between Jimsy’s visits, a 
manly young tutor led Peter’s awakened 
ambition through their intricacies. 

“It’s going together we are, next year, 
if you don’t keep your marks boosted so 
high that you'll graduate before I can 
get there,” fussed Peter on one of Jimsy’s 
week-ends. 

* * * 

“Yes, sir, next month I’ll know who he 
is. I'll see him,’’ said Jimsy, in the late 
spring. “He says when I get home for 
vacation, I'll find a note telling me where 
to meet him.” 

“Bet you won't like him,” predicted 
Peter. “Going to bring him round?’ So 
well had Peter’s back mended that he now 
sat for hours in a deep chair, and even 
took little walks around the upstairs 
rooms. “I’m going up and down stairs 
next week, and pretty soon, outdoors; 
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and—well, by fall, this year’ll be over!” 
It was the day of Jimsy’s final home- 
coming, and half an hour after the arrival 
of his train, Jimsy’s flying feet raced to 
Peter’s gate. 
“Peter!” For there was Peter walking 
down the path to meet him! “First time 
l’ve seen you outdoors!” said Jimsy, 
everything else in the world forgotten. 
Then, “He said to meet him here, Peter!” 
Jimsy looked fully as mystified as he 


sounded. “You. know him, Peter? And 
you never told me?” 
“Come on in,” said Peter. “Somebody 


in the living room to see you.” 

But, inside, Jimsy saw only Peter’s 
father and mother greeting him, as al- 
ways, as cordially as a son. 

“Might look on the ceiling,” suggested 
Peter. “Dad, here’s a boy who's on the 
first honor roll at school, and he can’t 
guess the answer to the easiest riddle 
there is. Hi, there, Jimsy, wake up!” 
Peter lapsed into delighted little-boy lingo. 
“Let me introduce you to my father!” 

“Hadn't a thing to do with it! Let me 
introduce you to my son, Peter.” Mr. 
Martin laid an arm around Jimsy’s 
shoulders. ‘‘We have one or two things 
to say to you two boys—Mother and I 
have. This boy,” his hand patted Jimsy’s 
tall shoulder, “has pulled us all through.” 

“Guess he pulled himself through all 
right,” exulted Peter. “Consult the honor 
roll!” 

“All of us,” continued Mr. Martin. “A 
year ago I never expected to say this. 
Since Peter's perfectly well again, I can 
now forget the accident.” 

“Told you you could chirk him up!” 
Peter winked at Jimsy who still stood, a 
speechless image. 

“And you're both going back for as 
many years as you need.” 

“Glad one of us went this year, or 
neither of us would be going next year!” 
Again Peter interrupted. “Come to life, 
old prize-winner! You arent having a 
bad dream !” : 

“A bad dream!” Jimsy came to life in 
earnest. “Why didn’t I guess the very first 
minute!” His eyes were on Peter. “TI 
might have known, sir,” his eyes found 
Mr. Martin’s. “But I must repay—” 

“That's one word we'll leave out,” said 
Mrs. Martin, and Mr. Martin looked at her 
gratefully. “Yes,” he added, ‘that word’s 
out of our vocabulary. Perhaps you think 
we've done something for you. But we 
know what you’ve done for all of us—and 
in a higher school even than Exton. Oh, 
come!” he finished helplessly. “‘What are 
we talking about, anyway? Friends, 
aren’t we? Well, that’s all there is to it.” 

[All rights reserved] 


Champion Flyers 


In these days of air records, when one 
seldom even bothers to crane his neck 
skyward at the familiar hum of an air- 
plane, who gives thought to the real 
champions of the air, who make their 
quiet flights in accordance with nature's 
laws? Scientists think that bird migra- 
tions began thousands of years ago, when 
the semitropical climate which once pre- 
vailed over the earth gave way to chang- 
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ing seasons. Through the ages birds have 
clung to their millionaire habits ef main- 
taining widely-distant summer and winter 
homes. 

For distance, the champion fiyer among 
the birds is the aretic tern, which makes, 
every year, a round trip of 22,000 miles. 
Its northern destination depends only 
upon a place to build its nest, and it flies 
as far south as it ean find food. 

The humming bird, smallest of birds, 
finds no difficulty in crossing the Gulf of 
Mexico, flying over five hundred miles of 
open water in a single night. 

For the non-stop record, the golden 
plover comes off victorious, with a record 
of 2,400 miles from Nova Scotia to South 
America, completed in about forty-eight 
hours. For fuel, this champion needs only 
two ounces of bodily fat! 

The grouse, quail, and cardinal do not 
like to roam, but are, instead, true stay- 
at-homes. Many a bobwhite whistles his 
way through life without straying ten 
miles from the nest where he was hatched. 
Yet the partridge, though he does not 
rouse the envy of an aviator by the length 
of his flight, does rouse his admiration 
by the speed and strength of his “take off.” 


VERSE 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
A Chum 


I used to be a lonesome boy, 
No playmates close, you see; 
No matter what I did, somehow 

It wasn’t fun to me. 


No matter how much noise I’d make, 
(You_ought to hear me drum!) 

There still was only one of me— 
But now I’ve got a chum! 


And playthings never count at all, 
And we don’t mind the weather; 

For when you have a truly chum, 
You always play together. 


Why? 


The pencils on the desk complained, 
Their hearts were all of lead; 

“The fountain pens are leaking so, 
The inkwell’s full,” they said. 

“Why did the man who made us fit 
Our rubbers on our heads?” 


Harvest Time 


Time to haul the rustling corn, 
Garner pumpkins gold; 

Time to go a-nutting now, 
Breeze is getting bold. 


Just the time to gather fruit, 
Sky’s a sapphire dome; 

Happy children love to help 
~Bring the harvest home. 


Happy Homes 


The homes that looked so lonely, 
Closed up the summer long, 

Which sighed and dozed among their bho 
In spite of robin’s song— 


Those houses look so happy! 
They’re all awake inside; 

Their window eyes are open now, 
Their doors are smiling wide. 


Again they echo laughter, 
And childish voices clear; 

I think the homes would like to laugh 
And shout, ‘“September’s here!” 


‘ 
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Delegates to Washington Conference 


Officials from Boston will go together—Dr. Cornish 
will speak on “Our Work this Year”— 
Noted persons on the program 


HE Unitarian administration building 

at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, will send 
a large delegation from the staffs of the 
several denominational bodies to the Gen- 
eral Conference of the American Unitarian 
Association at All Souls Church in Wash- 
ington, D.C., October 11 to 138. In the 
General Alliance group, for which special 
arrangements have- been made for reser- 
vations in the same car Monday morning, 
October 10, are to be Mrs. Caroline 8S. 
Atherton, president; Miss Louise Brown, 
treasurer; Miss Bertha Langmaid, secre- 
tary; and other officers and department 
workers in the vicinity of Boston, number- 
ing about twenty. 

Three cars on the Federal Express leav- 
ing Boston Monday evening have been 
reserved for the Unitarian delegation. 
About twenty of the delegates are mem- 
bers of the headquarters staff and their 
families. Reservations should be made 
early for trains, and also at hotels in 
Washington. Hotel Roosevelt and Hamil- 
ton Hotel are recommended as most ac- 
cessible to All Souls Church. The former 
hotel is to be the General Alliance head- 
quarters. 

The Washington committee is sparing 
no detail which would add to the pleasure 
and comfort of its guests at the Confer- 
ence. The general chairman of the local 
committee is F. A. Delano, receiver for 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
Red River Boundary Case, and a distin- 
guished army and railroad man. For six 
years he was a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board, a position which he re- 
signed in 1918 to enter the army. He was 
director general of transportation at 
Tours, and was promoted in 1917 to the 
grade of colonel in the Transportation 
Corps. 

A sight-seeing automobile trip Wednes- 
day afternoon will be taken under par- 
ticularly favorable conditions, as the 
committee is calling upon members of the 
chureh for cars and drivers. Washington 
homes are also being opened generously 
for those who wish to secure accommoda- 
tions in private houses rather than at 
hotels. A reception, with dancing, to con- 
elude the program of Tuesday evening, 
will provide opportunity for renewing 
friendships and overcoming formality. 

The General Conference will be the first 
general meeting of the American Unita- 
rian Association at which the new presi- 
dent, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, D.D., will 
preside. Dr. Cornish will be in the chair 
at the principal business sessions, and will 
make an address Tuesday’ evening on 
“Our Work This Year.” Chief Justice 
William H. Taft presides, and speaks at 
the Wednesday evening platform meeting. 
Others to preside will be Frank H. 
Hiscock of Syracuse, N.Y., former Chief 
Justice of the New York Court of Appeals, 
and Prof. James A. Tufts of Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N.H., both vice- 
presidents of the Association. They will 


take charge of the general sessions Wed- 
nesday and Thursday mornings. 

At the Wednesday morning session, Rev. 
Albert BE. Kristjansson, who has been 
carrying on a valuable piece of denomi- 
national ‘work in Manitoba, concerning 
which the fellowship knows but little, will 
sketch his work in “Seventeen Years 


among Our Icelandic Unitarian Churches.” © 


Thursday morning, Rey. Berkeley B. 
Blake of Sacramento, Calif., newly ap- 
pointed field secretary for the Pacific 
Coast, will have an opportunity to outline 
plans for his territory, 

The clinical plan for studying denomi- 
national problems, in two mornings of 
group conferences, is meeting with gen- 
eral satisfaction. Through this arrange- 
ment, the delegate may attend the group 
meeting which interests him most, yet he 
will have the benefit of them all in the 
reports of the conferences which will be 
made to the entire delegate body by 
the group leaders. 

The group conference leaders are spe- 
cialists in their lines: Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter in social relations; Dr. Eugene 
R. Shippen in pageantry and dramatics 
in religion; Rev. Laurance R. Plank in 
the problem of services of worship; Carl 
B. Wetherell and Frederick T. McGill, Jr., 
in questions dealing with young people; 
Waitstill H. Sharp and Mrs. Mayer-Oakes 
on religious education; Dr. Preston Brad- 
ley and Victor. E. Harlow on the larger 
ministry which reaches beyond one’s 
chureh door; Charles F. Dowd on denomi- 


national publications, and Rey. Edgar §8. 


Wiers, minister of the thoroughly modern 
and successful church at Montclair, N.J., 
on parish management and finance. 

The Washington meetings, including the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society’s session 
Tuesday morning, the special platform 
meeting of the Unitarian Temperance So- 
ciety Monday evening, the General Con- 
ference proper, and the organization lunch- 
eons and supper Wednesday, offer some 
notable speakers: Dr. Cornish, Drs Samuel 
A. Eliot, Chief Justice Taft, Dr. Owen R. 
Lovejoy, Dr. Horace Westwood, Prof. 
James A. Tufts, Percy W. Gardner, Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin, Mrs. Caroline 8. Ather- 
ton, Mrs. Charles BE. St. John, Mrs. Whit- 
man Cross, and others in addition to 
group leaders, during the General Confer- 
ence days, from Tuesday afternoon to 
Thursday afternoon, inclusive. 

The Sunday School Society was fortu- 
nate in securing, for its chief speaker, Dr, 
Frank Washington Ballou of Washington, 
superintendent of schools, in that city, 
with several well-known members of the 
fellowship on the program: Rey. Dilworth 
Lupton, Rev. Hilary G. Richardson, Rey. 
Lyman V. Rutledge, Rev. George Law- 
rence Parker, Dr. U. G. B, Pierce, and 
Waitstill H. Sharp. 

The Washington church membership 
provides an eminent man to address the 
Temperance Society meeting in Federal 
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Prohibition Commissioner Dr. James M. 
Doran. 

Most of the New England delegation 
plan to leave Washington Thursday night, 
after the conference and the meeting of 
the Association’s board of directors. 


Remodeling Topeka Church 


Mural painting and unique memorial 
windows—Parish to have edifice of 
early Renaissance architecture 

Extensive remodeling and improvements 
in the interior of the First Unitarian 
Church of Topeka, Kans., this summer were 
made possible through a gift from Mrs. 
L. H. Munn. The minister; Rey. Clifton 
M.-Gray, spent his summer vacation in 
Topeka, superintending the work. ‘The 
work is in charge of William D. Wight of 
the firm of Wight and Wight of Kansas 
City, Mo. 

These improvements are part of a com- 
prehensive plan to be carried out through 
several years for the remodeling of the 
church into an edifice of the early 
Renaissance period of architecture. 

In the work so far completed, the walls 
of the auditorium have been travertined, 
the ceiling between the beams has been 
covered with celotex decorated to give it a 
cloudy effect, and the beams in the ceiling 
have been stenciled with geometric figures 
in gold, old rose, and blue, characteristic 
of the Renaissance period. The old wain- 
scoting has been replaced by paneling, and 
the new choir rail is paneled with tapestry. 

An outstanding feature of the decora- 
tions is a beautiful mural painting on the 
wall back of the pulpit, done by David 
Overmeyer, of Topeka, representing the 
tree of life on either side of an illuminated 
inscription. 

Memorial windows unique in design are 
nearly ready to be installed in the audi- 
torium. They have been planned by the 
architect, who says there are no others like 
them in the Middle West, or elsewhere in 
the world, to his knowledge. They are 
translucent and nearly transparent, in the 
most delicate colors, with only a faint 
suggestion of the ecclesiastical, but rich in 
the suggestion of mystery and adventure- 
some religion. 

New electric-light fixtures will be of 
wrought iron of antique design. Among 
the repairs, a complete new heating plant 
has been installed. Plans for later im- 
provements include a new carpet of battle- 
ship linoleum in colored squares, new 
pews, and new pulpit furniture. A new 
organ is also in prospect, and then a parish 
house. 


To University Church, Seattle 


Miss Dorothy Dyar, who received her 
B.D. from Union Theological Seminary a 
few months ago, has been called to the 
pastorate of the University Unitarian 
Church in Seattle, Wash., to succeed Dr. 
John Carroll Perkins. Miss Dyar is a 
graduate of the University of California, 
and she studied philosophy at Columbia 
University before entering Union. While 
in Berkeley, Calif., she served as Pacific 
Coast director of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union, and when resident in New 
York City she was a vice-president of the 
Student Federation of Religious Liberals, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Dr. Speight Corrected 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In a recent installment of the charming 
and intimate “Travel Notes of an En- 
thusiast,” in which Professor H. E. B. 
Speight of Dartmouth College has been 
describing to the readers of The Christian 
Leader his adventures: in England, there 
is a paragraph devoted to Dr. Jacks and 
Manchester College,,Oxford, which seems 
to me to deserve comnrent. The paragraph, 
quoted in full, is as follows: 

“Dr. Jacks is at present under fire from 
active critics who complain that he is not 
sufficiently aggressive as a Unitarian. 
They wish to see Manchester College de- 
vote its resources primarily, if not ex- 
clusively, to preparing ministers for the 
Unitarian denomination. Dr. Jacks wishes 
to see the college demonstrate, in full 
view of the university, the contributions 
that Unitarians have always made and are 
still qualified to make to religious life in 
England. They have believed, for example, 
in broad fellowship. The founders of the 
college avoided studiously any stipulations 
that might restrict the privileges of study 
or teaching to adherents of any sect or 
opinion: it was to be open to all for the 
study of theology and philosophy in per- 
fect liberty. If it is conducted primarily 
as a Unitarian ‘seminary’ it will, to begin 
with, necessarily limit its usefulness, since 
the Unitarian denomination is not pro- 
ducing from its own ranks more than a 
small handful of men capable of meeting 
the standards of scholarship which must 
be maintained if the college is to enjoy 
any measure of recognition by the uni- 
versity. Moreover, any such limitation of 
aims must mean that the college will cease 
to be what it has been up till now, an 
‘experimental station, as it were. The 
Dunkin Lectureship, for example, has 
brought to Oxford for public hearing, long 
before the university would give recogni- 
tion to such teachers, outstanding leaders 
in sociological studies. ‘i 

“Because the college has rendered such 
services with an obvious freedom from 
any motive of self-aggrandizement or de- 
nominational ambition, it has steadily won 
the confidence of the university public. 
And of late years a great factor in that 
confidence has been the reputation of Prin- 
cipal Jacks himself. The Unitarians of 
England, who control the college and its 
funds, will gain some apparent advantage 
if they call to the principalship a denomi- 
nationalist with limited outlook when the 
time comes for Dr. Jacks to retire; but 
such a step, and the policy it would imply, 
would mean, I am sure, the forfeiture of 
their greatest opportunity so far as Man- 
chester College is concerned. I have 
written of this because there is a close 
parallel in all church life. The highest 
rewards and best results of effort come 
to those churches and those denominations 
which, instead of seeking rewards, render 
most devotedly and disinterestedly and 
with most intelligence the largest service 
to the world.” 

The criticism 


in English Unitarian 


circles, to which Dr. Speight draws his 


readers’ attention, of Dr. Jacks’ policy at. 


Manchester College, without question ex- 
ists; but may I venture to suggest that 
Dr. Speight has misunderstood its spirit? 
It is directed, as it seems to me, not at 
what Dr. Jacks does, but at what he fails 
to do. During two recent visits in Hng- 
land, in 1925 and in the present year, I 
have been in close touch with Unitarian 
friends, many of them leaders in the move- 
ment, and have found among them nothing 
but pride in Manchester College and the 
high place that it has won, despite the 
handicap of its Unitarian connection, in 
the University and in the nation. It is 
recognized that this is chiefly due to the 
distinguished character of the succession 
in the office of principal—James Martineau, 
James Drummond, and J. Estlin Carpenter, 
the last-named of whom died, universally 
mourned, only a few months ago, and is 
given by Dr. Speight, in the article quoted 
above, a warm and _  justly-conceived 
tribute. They are proud, too, of the present 
incumbent, whose name, in the bright 
galaxy just mentioned, suffers no dimming, 
and whose reputation, as Dr. Speight sug- 
gests, has been a great factor during late 
years in holding and increasing public 
respect for the College. They would like 
also to be proud of him (a Unitarian min- 
ister who attained the highest post in the 
gift of the denomination) as the most dis- 
tinguished Unitarian of his generation, 
were he not so apt, upon occasion, to deny 
the name. Unitarians in England, with 
whom I have discussed the affairs of Man- 
chester College, display no desire to limit 
its fellowship, to restrict the liberty of its 
teaching, or to confine the privilege of 
study to adherents of any sect. 

There are not a few in our body, how- 
ever, who are concerned lest the institu- 
tion gradually lose its effectiveness as a 
training school of candidates for the active 
work of the Unitarian ministry—the prime 
reason for its foundation. Dr. Jacks is 
outspoken in his pessimism concerning the 
Unitarian Church and its future; and, it 
is alleged, believes that Manchester Col- 
lege could do more useful service in an- 
other field than theology, as, for instance, 
pedagogy. Those who disagree with him 
appear to believe that whatever other con- 
tribution the College may make, it need 
not be inconsistent with the preparation of 
students for the liberal Christian ministry. 

Our church in Hngland, like our church 
in America, is small by comparison with 
other churches ; but again, like our church 
in America, it is well established and well 
equipped, with a fine tradition behind it, 
and, by reason of the character of its ad- 
herents, it exerts an influence of far 
greater consequence than its numbers 
would suggest. Perhaps this is in part 
due to the fact that it has not, in Dr. 
Speight’s phrase, “sought rewards,” but 
has tried to “render devotedly and dis- 
interestedly the largest service” that it 
could, to each generation. There are many 
on both sides of the Atlantic who still 
believe that the “largest service” to reli- 
gion which they can give is to promote, 
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without the spirit of sectarianism, the in- 
terests of the Unitarian Church as the out-, 
standing liberal movement in Christianity. 
Emphasis on the challenge and the possi~ 
bilities of such service, appears to be what 
some English Unitarians miss in Man- 
chester College. There is no reason to 
fear, however, when Dr. Jacks takes the 
step, which as a sincere admirer and 
reader of his for many years I will deeply 
regret, of retiring from the principalship 
of the institution which is now adorned 
by his name, that a “denominationalist 
with limited outlook” will be called to 
succeed him. I am sure that the govern- 
ing body of the College will seek to appoint 
one who will carry on the great traditions 
of the place, as a home of free thought 
and independent scholarship in the field 
of religion, and also as a training school 
for ministers of the liberal Christian 
Church. 
Sypney B. Snow. 
Boston, Mass. 


Is There One Still Higher? 


To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

In reply to the question, “Can Anyone 
Equal This?” in the Correspondence De- 
partment of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of 
September 15, I desire to say that, owing 
to the generous kindness of Mrs. Charles 
D. Barry of Montclair, N.J., I can not only 
equal the statement of the Rey. W. R. 
Smith of having received THE ReEcistTer 
from Miss A. E. Howard of Brookline, 
Mass., for thirty-six years, but exceed that 
period. For thirty-eight years I have been 
a grateful recipient. At first Mrs. Barry 
sent her copy after reading it, but for 
many years she has had the: journal sent 
me directly from the publishing office. It 
is likewise passed on to others. 

I have never seen the gracious donor 
and am glad of this opportunity to publicly 
express my appreciation of Mrs. Barry’s 
continued gift and also for the very kind 
letters received from her. My wish for 
Tsp REGISTER was brought to her notice 
by a mutual friend, Rey. A. T. Bowser, 
B.D., then pastor of, the Unitarian Church 
in Toronto, Ont., who assisted in the or- 
ganization of our Unitarian society in 
this city. ; 

JEssIE E. WHITE. 

HAMILTON, ONT. 


Resigns at Orange, N.J. 


Rey. Frederic H. Kent has resigned the 
pastorate of the First Unitarian Church 
in Essex County, at Orange, N.J., to 
accept a position with the Fiscal Service 
Corporation of Boston, Mass., as a cam- 
paitgn director. The resignation became 
effective October 1. 


“Revival Gems Number Two” is a 
sensation. Only ten cents per copy. 
Large plates and clear type. Fully 
orchestrated for 14 instruments, for 
Sunday School and general use. 
See ‘“‘ad” on page 17 of this issue. 
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Young People’s Rally 


In any parish, R. W. Kelso tells them, are nearly all human problems 


From 300 to 400 young people attended 
the annual autumn rally of the Unitarian 


youth of Greater Boston, Mass., which’ 


was held Sunday evening, September 25, 
t the First Church in Boston. Robert 
V. Kelso, executive secretary of the Bos- 

ton Council of Social Agencies, was the 

speaker of the evening. 

Following a cafeteria supper, a meeting 
was held in Edward HPverett Hale Chapel, 
at which Charles S. Bolster, president of 
the national Y. P. R. U., presided. Philip 
deC. Hardy and Charles Baldwin, presi- 
dents of the Greater Boston and Bay 
Shore Federations respectively, outlined 
the plans of their organizations for the 
year’s work. Other speakers were Mrs. 
Caroline $8. Atherton, who brought greet- 
ings from the General Alliance, of which 
she is president; Robert W. Kelso, repre- 
senting the Laymen’s League, of whose 
Council he is a member; and Miss 
Blizabeth Hall, chairman of the Y. P. R. U. 
Student Committee. 

After this meeting, the young people 
filed into the church in a long and im- 
pressive procession, to the strains of “Light 
of Ages and of Nations.” Herbert K. 
Miller of Winchester, Mass., vice-president 
of the Greater Boston Federation, and 
Frederick T. McGill, Jr., of Newton High- 
‘lands, Mass., vice-president of the national 
Y¥. P. R. U., conducted the religious serv- 
ice. The organ music was furnished by 
Prof. John P. Marshall of Boston Uni- 
versity. Mr. Kelso’s subject was “Could 
They But See.” , 


Future Star Island Pictured 
at Y. P. R. U. Shoals Reunion 


The Y. P. R. U. Shoals reunion, held 
‘Friday evening, September 23, at the First 
Parish Church in Dorchester, Mass, 
ealled out an attendance of over two 
hundred Star Island enthusiasts, who did 
not have a dull moment from fruit cock- 
tail to candle-light. 

The chaperons, speakers, and commit- 
tee of the 1927 Shoals conference and the 
committee on the reunion occupied seats 
at the head table, where Dana Greeley 
of Lexington, Mass., presided as toast- 
master. The place cards consisted of 
silver stars, and the decorations were 
earried out in poppies, bachelor’s-buttons, 
and daisies, all typical Shoals flowers. 
Herbert K. Miller of Winchester, Mass., 
was the cheer leader, and, at the close 
of the program and dancing, was the 
Jeader of an impressive candle-light serv- 
ice at which the regular Shoals service 
was used. Miss Katherine Glidden was 
the organist. 

Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson of the First 
Parish Church welcomed the young people 
and told them that they were the spiritual 
Successors of the Pilgrims, for the Pil- 
grims were young people. There were 
brief talks by Dr. Carlyle Summerbell of 
Roslindale, Mass.; Thomas Hoag, Shoals 
chairman for 1926; Charles S. Bolster, 
president of the Y. P. R. U.; Carl B. 
Wetherell, and other speakers. Mr. 


“Could these young people but see,” he 
said, “there lies at their very finger tips, 
in their several parishes, almost the entire 
gamut of the problems of human life. 
They are problems of domestic unhappi- 
ness, of the loneliness of single life, of 
the wretchedness of bad health, and the 
privations of poverty. 

“Tn this good commonwealth, it is a fact, 
demonstrated by inquiry, that nearly thirty 
per cent. of all the inhabitants are either 
below the poverty line, or so close to it that 
a week’s sickness or a few days’ unem- 
ployment must bring debt or despondency.” 

Mr. Kelso touched upon the problems of 
the cruelly-treated, the illegitimate, and 
the homeless child, and the problem of 
making kindly provision for the mentally 
and the physically unsound, and for the 
worthy citizen in his dependent age. 

“You may say that these are none of 
your concern,” he continued. “In one very 
valid sense they are not, but in another 
sense they are. You seek for a Christian 
way of life. You undertake to do some- 
thing for others. It is the true art of 
living, as well as the philosophy of good 
citizenship, to lend your assistance to 
those who need it, and in ways that will 
inerease their sum total of happiness, or 
at least alleviate their distress.” 

The rally was held under the auspices 
of the new Greater Boston Federation of 
the Y. P. R. U. The committee in charge 
consisted of Philip deC. Hardy of Newton, 
Mass., and Miss Faustina Wade of Woburn, 
Mass. 


Bolster declared that the Shoals were in 
his opinion the most worth-while thing to 
work for in the denomination. 

Miss Faustina Wade announced that 
the new pictorial maps of the Isles of 
Shoals were on sale during the evening, 
and suggested them for Christmas gifts. 
The maps may be secured at any time 
from the Isles of Shoals Association, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge of Dedham, 
Mass., showed pictures of the old and new 
Shoals. There were several slides which 
pictured the growth of the stone parson- 
age, now nearing completion. He also 
showed several pictures which suggested 
the plan of Roger Greeley for the future 
development of Star Island, under a stone- 
cottage dormitory plan, with a one-story 
building where the hotel now stands, to 
be used for lecture hall, dining-room, and 
other assembly rooms. 

Several typical Star Island stage per- 
formances were presented under the direc- 
tion of Miss Virginia Frederick, William 
Rice, and others, and some of the prize 
songs of the last two years were sung. A 
copy of The Sandpiper carried a message 
from the executive secretary, Miss Sara 


Comins, who did not return from a cross-' 


continent trip in time for the reunion. 

After the stage program, the hall was 
cleared for dancing, which continued 
until 11.30, when the candle-light service 
was announced. This was followed by 
taps. 
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Temperance Society to Meet 
Before General Conference 


A special platform meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society in Washington, 
D.C., has been arranged for Monday eve- 
ning, October 10, at 8 o’clock, the night 
before the opening of the General Confer- 
ence of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

The meeting will be held in All Souls 
Church, and the address will be by Dr. 

. James M. Doran of Washington, Federal 
Commissioner of Prohibition, who is a 
member of the Unitarian church in Wash- 
ington. An urgent invitation is extended 
to all Unitarians to be present, and the 
meeting is open to the general public. 
Rey. Lyman Y. Rutledge, of Dedham, 
Mass., president of the Unitarian Temper- 
ance Society, will preside. 

~ Dr. Doran is a native of Grand Forks, 
N.D. He entered Government service in 
1907 as a chemist in the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, and in 1920 became head 
of the Industrial Alcohol and Chemical 
Division, which performs all of the chemi- 
eal and technical work of the Bureau, 
and in that capacity had charge of the 
work of the concentration of distilled 
spirits. In December, 1925, he became 
head of the Technical Division of the 
Prohibition Unit. He has specialized in 
chemical studies of alcohol, and has pub- 
lished a number of scientific papers on 
this and related subjects. His appoint- 
ment as Commissioner of Prohibition was 
made last spring by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


Pasadena Vacation School 
Had Thirteen Nationalities 


The Neighborhood Church (Union Lib- 
eral Church) of Pasadena, Calif., held a 
yacation chureh school during the summer 
months, as has been its custom during the 
past three years. This school has no di- 
rect connection with the church school, 
but is under the direction of the Board of 
Religious Education of Pasadena. ‘The 
teachers are specially trained for vacation 
school work. This summer there were 
six teachers paid by the church. The re- 
port of the secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City says: 

“Perhaps nothing that the church is 
doing will contribute more to the preven- 
tion of war in the future than this oppor- 
tunity for teaching children of different 
taces to work and play together in a 
friendly, happy Christian spirit. With 
a total of thirteen nationalities out of a 
membership of sixty-eight in regular at- 
tendance, your church has a greater per- 
centage of nationalities represented than 
any other in the city. May I congratulate 
you and your church on the splendid way 
in which you have made possible this con- 
structive training for peace through the 
Vacation Church School?’ 

Nationalities were represented as fol- 
lows in the total enrollment of eighty- 
seven: twenty-one American, nineteen 
Japanese, nine Negro, five German, three 
Dutch, three Mexican, two Swedish, and 
one each of Norwegian, Danish, Chinese, 
Scotch, Greek, and Irish. 
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New Home of the Emmerton School 


IT STANDS ON THE HIGHEST POINT IN SWANSBORO 


N THIS modern brick structure, situ- 

ated on the highest land in the town of 
Swansboro, N.C., the Emmerton School 
began its twenty-second year on Septem- 
ber 19. The new home of the school is 
practically fire-proof; the rooms are large, 
sunny, and airy, most attractive and com- 
fortable. The kindergarten room is one 
of the best of its kind. The Emmerton 
library occupies another room, and now 
contains nearly 2,000 volumes. The audi- 
torium is equipped for all kinds of school 
meetings, for dramatics, and other enter- 
tainments. Out-of-door plays and pag- 
eants will be given in the courtyard. 

Because Unitarians felt that education 
is the handmaid of true religion and that 
better schools were needed in this region, 
Miss Lucy Orne Fessenden founded this 
school at Swansboro in 1905, three years 
after a group of earnest liberals had 
established the Unitarian churches at 
Swansboro, Bear Creek, and White Oak. 
Among those who have served-this school 
are Miss Florence Frost, Rey. and Mrs. 
John L. Robinson, Miss Elizabeth Mar- 
quand, and Rey. Margaret B. Barnard, 
the present superintendent. 

The work at Emmerton includes a 
kindergarten, and primary, grammar, and 
high-school grades, with vocational and 
business courses. Although the school is 
maintained by the General Alliance of 
Unitarian Women, its work is undenomi- 
national, and open to all boys and girls 
who desire to obtain their education in 
a school of liberal ideals of truth and 
service. 

Swansboro is situated at the mouth of 
the White Oak River, within a mile of 
the ocean. The school building commands 
beautiful views in every direction. 


Dr. Eliot’s First Service 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot preached his first 
sermon as minister of Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass., Sunday, September 
25. His subject was “The Reund of 
Change.” 


Do not forget that Samuel W. Beaz- 
ley & Son, Chicago, IIl., are leaders 
as hymn book publishers. Their 
books can be ordered from your 
own denominational book store. 
See one of their New Books adver- 
tised on page 17 of this issue. 


oe 
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Editors to Address Conference 


Editors of Universalist, Congregational, 
and Unitarian denominational journals 
will be the chief speakers at the autumn 


-meeting of the North Middlesex Confer- 


cence, to be held in All Souls Church (Uni- 
tarian-Congregational) in Lowell, Mass., 
November 3. The topic will be “Denomi- 
national Comity.” Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
formerly president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, will open the discus- 
sion, and addresses will be given by Dr. 
William EK. Gilroy, editor of The Gongre- 
yationalist; Dr. John Van Schaik, editor 
of The Christian Leader (Universalist), 
and Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of 
nk CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


Mr. Parker to be Installed 


The service of installation of Rey. 
George L. Parker as minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Toledo, Ohio, will be 
held in connection with meetings of the 
Michigan Conference, Sunday morning, 
October 9. Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president 
of the American Unitarian Association, will 
preach the sermon; Perey W. Gardner, 
president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, will give a brief address; and Dr. 
Horace Westwood, formerly the minister 
of this parish and now mission preacher for 
the League, will speak words of greeting. 
The Michigan Conference will hold ses- 
sions both Sunday and Monday. 


Lf 
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Religious Liberty 


Great American Illusion 
BY ALBERT C. 


ae PZ BEEZ eel rT 


A vivid and astounding story 
of the men and churches which 
the author claims are to-day 
responsible for spiritual intol- 
erance and tyranny in these 
United States. 


About the author: 


“The one clear mouthpiece of Mod- 
ernism in this country..”.—W. B. 


“The Paul Revere who spread the 
alarm when the Fundamentalists first 
armed for militancy.””.— ROLLIN 
LYNDE H&ARTT in World’s Work. 


“A competent authority; the closest 
student of a state-sanciioned religion.” 
— The Independent. 


To be published October 15 
Price, $1.65 post paid 
Published by Wm. Morrow & Co. 
For sale at all booksellers or from 
The BEACON PRESS Inc. 


25 Beacon St. 5 Boston, Mass. 
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Star Island Elections 


Corporation chooses four new members 
for closer co-operation 


A meeting of the Star Island Corpora- 
tion was held September 21 in Boston, 
Mass., at the office of Isaac Sprague, 
t¥easurer. Four members were elected to 
the Gorporation, furthering the idea of 
closer co-operation between the Summer 
Meetings Association and the Corporation, 
and wider representation from the bodies 
holding conferences on Star Island. 

These were Frederick W. Archibald, 
Rey. Charles R. Joy and Charles S. 
Bolster, respectively president, vice-presi- 


‘dent, and treasurer of the Summer Meet- 


ings Association, and Rev. John D. Reid, 
head of the Congregational conference. 
Present at the meeting were William B. 
Nichols, Isaac Sprague, Carl B. Wetherell, 
Dr. Louis ©. Cornish, Jere A. Downs, 
Phineas Hubbard, Ralph, Cobleigh, Clar- 
ence A. Bunker, and Brighain 1). James. 


iire-datasged Gardner Church 
Soon to be Wholly Restored 


The congregation of the First Unitarian 
Church in Gardner, Mass., met for Sunday 
service September 25 for the first time 
since the fire which destroyed the lower 
interior of the building last winter. The 
service was held in the basement audi- 
torium, as the main auditorium was not 
yet completed. 

The basement hall is entirely remodeled 
and refinished, and is now at the west end 
of the church. At the east end is the new 
boiler room, A kitchen is another im- 
provement. 

The basement has also been furnished 
with new chairs, all the woodwork is new, 
and new lavatories have been installed 
and equipped. New electric light fixtures 
have also been installed. Workmen are 
continuing work on the main auditorium 
upstairs, and it is expected that the entire 
ehurch will be completed within two 
weeks. The newly purchased organ is to 
be installed this week. 

Rey. Hendrick Van Ommeren is minis- 
ter of the Gardner Church. 


Mr. Ferrey’s Activities 


Rev. Martin F. Ferrey, who is minister 
of the First Unitarian Church in Salem, 
Ore., performs varied services outside his 
parish. An open letter from him to the 
Governor of Oregon on prison reform was 
given the place of the leading editorial in 
the September 4 issue of The Salem States- 
‘man. He has recently addressed the 
Women’s Club at their opening public 
meeting of the year, the Lions’ Club, the 
Salem Arts League at their annual open 
meeting, and has given book reviews of 
*“Plmer Gantry,” “Children of Divorce,” 
and “Giants in the Earth.” On September 
21 he gave a review of Judge Lindsey’s 
“The Revolt of Modern Youth,” for the 
benefit of the Sunday-school. As part of 
his social service work he has defended 
or represented three young men in the 
Cireuit Court of the State in Marion 
County. Mr. Ferrey will continue to give 
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his bimonthly book reviews before the 
Women’s Club at the request of the Hduca- 
tional Committee, and will have a mid- 
week class at the parsonage for the study 
and discussion of such religious problems 
as are suggested by modern books. 

Mr. Ferrey preached in the Church of 
Our Father in Portland, Ore., as supply 
for Dr. W. G. Eliot, Jr., the last two Sun- 
days in August. The Salem church opened 
September 4. 


Invited to Hear Dr. Pierce 


At the first meeting of the Alliance 
branch of All Souls Unitarian Chureh in 
Washington, D.C., to be held Friday, 
October 14, the day after the General Con- 
ference adjourns, the speaker will be 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, the minister, who 
attended the International Congress of 
Religious Liberals at Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, as a delegate of the American 
Unitarian Association. He will tell of his 
experiences abroad. <A cordial invitation 
is extended to all persons attending the 
General Conference to hear Dr. Pierce. 
The Alliance meets for a short business 
session at 11 a.m. in Pierce Hall, after 
which Dr. Pierce will speak. 


Ohio Valley Federation to Meet 


The Ohio Valley Federation of the Young 
People’s Religious Union will hold its 
autumn meeting at Clifty Inn, Madison, 
Ind., Saturday and Sunday, November 5 
and 6. 


“Revival Gems Number Two” is 
being used by many of the largest 
churches and Sunday Schools in 
America. See “ad” on page 17 of 
this issue. Samuel W. Beazley & 
Son, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


“Revival Gems Number Two” 


A New Hymn Book for general use 


Being used by many of the largest 
Churches and Sunday Schools in America, 
Only TEN CENTS per copy, 
Best Hymns by 
EXCELL, 
Mrs. Crossy, 
Dr. Lowry, 
BEAZLEY, 
BLISS, 
GABRIEL, 
and a score of 
other noted 
writers. 
Fully 
Orchestrated 
for 14 
instruments 
Contains the 
old favorites, 
commonly 
known as the 
“Moody and 
z Sankey Hymns.” 
Many old invitation hymns not found else- 
where. Here is a high class collection of 
hymns and gospel songs within the financial 
reach of any church or Sunday School. 
Nearly two million copies of Number One 
have been sold. Number Twoisconsidered a 
better book. ‘Revival Gems Number Two” 
is a sensation. It issweeping the country. 
Send in your order at once for this great book. 
PRINTED IN BOTH ROUND AND SHAPED NOTES, 
Remember, only Ten Cents per copy and 
Sully orchestrated for 14 instruments. 
SAMUEL W, BEAZLEY & SON., 
53 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO. ILL. 
Obtainable at your own denominational book store, 


InSelecting a Memorial to a Loved Qne 


‘what could bea happier, a more fitting thought @ 
than a living memorial of Golden-Voiced 
Deagan Tower Chimes 
serving through the years to keep alive the ll c 


faith of those who have it, and helping, as no 
other means can, to re-awaken childhood 


for literature. Standard Sets $6,000 and up. 
J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 167 Deagan Building, Chicago, Ill. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals" is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 


The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 


When you are making your will, and wish to 
benefit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. 


Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wiusam B. Nicuo1s, President 
Isaac SpracuB, Treasurer 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 { 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


SOLD 1000 BOXES: $500.00 


M. BENJAMIN, CONN: “PROFIT 


CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 
IN BOX ASSORTMENTS 


make great sums of money for 


Clements, Agents in a short a ane sea- 

son’s biggest money-maker. Every- 

College Preparatory Course Rnstead of body buys Christmas Greeting 
SOUR NEA 200° ea ding ¢ Cards. Nothing that ee ae 

College Preparatory Intensive Course ertified check. C27 possibly compare rds in Box 
i les One Year Assortments. We publish a magnifi- 

Hes High soli ree head pee cent Christmas Box Assortment, 
Junior College Course 100° BOXES, (Containing 21 high grade Cheist= 

TWO YEARS Willmore than? Mas, Greeting Cards and Folders, 

Steel Engraved, Colored, Paneled 

Prectical ope packed in'a beauufal box, Leh 

Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial Deniing, ographed in many colors, which 


sells for $1.00 and costs an agent 
50c. A value never equaled. 

EACH SALE MEANS 100% 

PROFIT 

An agent to be successful must 
start at once. Now is the time 
when people buy. Investigate this 
most extraordinary and profitable 
business. Write immediately, and 
we will send full particulars and 
free samples. 

WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS 

Z Water St., Dept. B-5 Boston; Mass. 


Mass.—Enter 


order 
1500 BOXES. 
Enclose check. 


Cultural Courses 
Music department—Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano Work 
Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin under David 
Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 

Outdoor Sports—Gymnasium. 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshocing, basketball 
_A balanced program of work and play 
For catalogue address 


AGNES M. SAFFORD, Principal, 
PORTLAND, ME. 


Bowser, Pa.— 


1p 
100 BOXES 
every Wednes- 
day until 
further notice. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Can any hide himself 
in secret places 
so that I shall not 
SEE HIM 
saith the Lord 
BIBLE 


Personals 


Mrs. Alfred McLaughlin of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., a member of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, was the only woman 
member from California attending the 
biennial conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations at Honolulu this summer. 
Mrs. McLaughlin is prominent in civic and 
social service work, holding a responsible 
position in the Community Chest organiza- 
tion. She was president last year of the 
San Francisco Center, the organization 
analogous of the League of Women Voters 
in other cities. 


Dr. Adelaide Brown, a member of the 
First Unitarian Chureh of San Francisco, 
Calif., recently addressed the Public 
* Health Section of the Commonwealth Club, 
an organization of men numbering 4,300, 
on the subject, “Public Health Activities 
of the League of Nations.” C. BE. Grunsky, 
also an active member of the church, is 
one of the governors of the club and a 
past president. 


Dr. Charles Hi. Park, minister of the 
First Church in Boston, Mass., who has 
given his illustrated lecture on “Clipper 
Ships” before many audiences, is one of a 
committee appointed to raise a memorial 
to Donald Mackay, the noted clipper-ship 
builder. 


Dr. Joseph H. Crooker will make his 
residence for the winter at Boone Tavern, 
Berea, Ky. 


In the foyer of the newly opened Try- 
Out Theater of Wellesley, Mass., an art 
exhibit includes portraits in red crayon 
by Miss Zoe Shippen of Boston, Mass., 
daughter of Dr. Eugene R. Shippen of the 
Second Church in Boston. 


Monday Club—November 14 


The first meeting of the Unitarian Min- 
isters’ Monday Club, which would ordi- 


narily come in October, has been postponed |- 


on account of the General Conference 
meetings in Washington, D.C., October 
11-18. It will be held the second Monday 
in November, November 14, and a further 
notice of it will be given. 


“Revival Gems Number Two” con- 
tains many old favorites, commonly 
known as the “Moody and Sankey 
hymns.” Only ten cents per copy. 
Fully orchestrated for 14 instru- 
ments. See “ad” on page 17 of this 
issue, 
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D ISR EC TO" Rs 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


wishes to plan its Preaching Mission 
campaign for the coming season well 
in advance. Hence, those churches 
which desire to consider holding one 
of these Missions should apply to 
the League as soon as possible. 


Address all communications to 
KENNETH MecDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-President 
SIxTEEN BEACON StREpt, Boston, MAss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
eago, and will begin its Autumn Quarter Sep- 
tember 30 next, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University of Chi- 
cago. In its new loeation, the School has 
availed itself of the privileges of the Univer- 
sity, its affiliated seminaries, its libraries, 
laboratories, museums, and opportunities for 
field work. It has expanded its curriculum 
and adapted its teaching to the varied needs 
of individuals and the growing demands of 
the liberal churehes. It is now organizing a 
course for parish assistants and directors of 
religious education, for which it is permitted 
to draw not only upon the courses offered by 
Meadville professors but also upon numerous 
university courses in education, psychology, 
sociology, music, art, dramatics, religious 
literature, and religious education, ete. Rooms 
for women students’ are available in Channing 
House at a minimum price. For information 
address the President, F. C. Souruworra, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-suppurt. The next semes 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


RUMMAGE SALE 


HORTICULTURAL HALL, NOV. 7-8 


Articles may be sent to Second Church in Boston, 872 
Beacon St., or to the Centre, 14 John Eliot Sq., Roxbury. 


THE ciristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Frank L. Locks, Prestdent. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcn, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Director: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association ia supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. -Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SGHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S, SwisHER, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opened October 3rd. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISSHARRIET B. JOHNSON, S.T.B , A.M., 
. 33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. . 


For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
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Dr. Wendte’s Life-Story 


Second Volume of “The Wider Fellow- 
ship” soon to come from 
Beacon Press 

“The Wider Fellowship” is the title 
under which Dr. Charles W. Wendte of 
Berkeley, Calif., has written his life-story. 
The work is being published by the 
Beacon Press. The first volume appeared 
May 24, 1927, and the second will be off 
the press sometime this month. 

Dr. Wendte’s great work has been his 
effort toward world fellowship of religious 
liberals. He dedicates his autobiography 
to “the ever-increasing company of those 
who beyond the lines of nation, sect, or 
creed, cherish freedom, seek for truth, and 
strive for righteousness: who worship 
God as the Universal Father, and labor 
to bring in the reign of peace and good 
will among men.” 

The first volume ends with Dr. Wendte’s 
resignation as minister of the Channing 
Memorial Church in Newport, R.I., in 1885. 


Czechoslovak National Church 
Honors Dr. Eugene R. Shippen 


Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, minister of the 
Second Church in Boston, Mass., who was 


a delegate from the American Unitarian | 


Association to the International Congress 
of Religious Liberals, held in Prague, 
September 4-8, has been made an honor- 
ary member and preacher of the Czecho- 
slovak National Church. The certificate 
bears the signature of the Bishop of that 
Church. ‘ 

The Czechoslovak Church, although not 
Unitarian, is a liberal state church. It 
co-operated heartily in holding the Con- 
gress at Prague. Dr. Shippen’s first arti- 
cle on the great Prague meeting appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Canadian Preacher at Chapel 

There will be no services at King’s 
Chapel on Wednesday, October 12, Colum- 
bus Day; but on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Friday of that week, October 11, 13, and 
14, the visiting preacher will be Rey. W. 
H. Sedgwick of the Metropolitan United 
Church of Toronto, Canada. Before Mr. 
Sedgwick joined the United Church of 
Canada, he was pastor of one of the larg- 
est Presbyterian churches of Toronto. He 
has not preached at the King’s Chapel 
noon services before, but will be welcomed 
with much interest by those who have 
heard other prominent Canadian preachers 
at these services, such as Dr. John R. P. 
Sclater of Toronto, Dr. Richard Roberts 
ot Montreal, and Rev. George C. Pidgeon, 
D.D., ex-Moderator of the United Church 
of Canada. 


Class in Pageantry 

A class in the practical study of 
pageantry has been arranged by the Reli- 
gious Arts Guild. It will be held succes- 
sive Tuésday afternoons, beginning October 
18, at 2.30 p.m.; in the Guild’s room at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. The direc- 
tion of pageants, costuming, and lighting 
will be studied with Mrs. Eugene R. 
Shippen and assistants. This course will 
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enable parish workers and other persons 
interested to prepare themselves for this 
new work in the churches, 

Mrs. Theodore E. Williams will assist 
Mrs. Shippen and have special charge of 
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instruction in grouping and color. Other 
phases of pageantry will be under direc- 
tion of the following persons: Mrs. David 
King, wings and halos; Mrs. Shippen, 
costumes; Walter W. Simmons, lighting. 


Two is Company 


The telephone is good company. Its 
mere presence is comforting. 


It says, in effect: “Here I am, if you 
need me, day or night. I can help you 


with household affairs. 


I can keep you 


in touch with friends and relatives. 
I can command immediate help in 


emergencies.” 


If you want to engage this capable 
helper, you may order it through our 
Business Office, without charge, from 
any public telephone. 


PLEASAN 1 


Our simile for the day: “As safe as a 
syndicated editorial.”—Ohio State Journal. 


Maisie: “He’s got a lot of culture, 
hasn’t he?’ Mae: “Yes, but it’s all 
physical.” —Life. 


The barber was surprised to receive a 
tip before he began. to shave his customer. 
“Tt’s not many customers who tip before- 
hand,” he said. “That’s not a tip,” said 
the customer; “it’s -hugsh money.” 

—Epworth Herald. 


Evelyn A. Cummins says that a writer 
in the English Saturday Review remarks, 
“The words of a high court judge, spoken 
years ago, remain true: ‘In this country 
justice is open to all—like a Ritz Hotel.’” 


A Scottish minister was on his usual 
visiting rounds when he came across one 
of his old friends. “And how has the 
world been treating you, Jock?’ asked the 
minister. “Very seldom!” replied Jock 
sadly. 


Found in the examination papers of a 
grammar school class: “The plural of 
spouse is spice.” “The subjects have the 
right to partition the king.” “A mosquito 
is a child of black and white parents.” 
“The population of New England is too dry 
for farming.” “A vacuum is a large empty 
space where the Pope lives.” 


“T should be glad,” said the clergyman, 
after he had given out the text for his 
sermon, “if the young man who is standing 
outside the door would come in and make 
absolutely certain whether she is here 
to-night or not. That would be a great 
deal better than opening the door half an 
inch or so and thereby exposing the necks 
of the people in the back row to a current 
of cold air.’—Epworth Herald.. 


In an examination paper, a girl answered 
a question on a great historic subject. 
“Magna Charta,” she wrote, “was a soldier 
in the Revolutionary War, who was seri- 
ously wounded. His wife, hearing of the 
incident, immediately went to him, picked 
up his gun, took his place in the battle, 
and said, ‘Shoot if you must this old gray 
head, but I will fight it out on this line if 
it takes all summer.’ ” 


“Deliver me from the new creeds that 
spring up nowadays like mushrooms,” says 
a parson. “I was bidding a friend bon 
voyage on the pier the other afternoon, 
and I said to him: ‘Maybe you'll bring a 
new creed back with you, but be careful 
if you do—you know how hard it is to get 
things through the custom house now- 
adays.’ ‘Oh,’ said my friend, ‘there’d_ be 
no difficulty about that. These new creeds 
never have any duties attached to them.’ ” 


“You have acted very wrongly.” Thus 
Horace’s father, in the presence of 
Horace’s mother, to Horace, discovered in 
the act of stealing jam. “It may seem a 
small offense, Horace,” he continued, “but 
it has for its foundations one of the prime 
causes of the world’s unhappiness—dis- 
obedience. I am more than angry. I am 
grieved. I want my son to grow up a fine, 
strong, honorable man. I want him—” 
Here he paused for breath. Little Horace 
turned enthusiastically to his mother: 
“Mamma,” he cried, “isn’t papa inter- 
esting !”—Weekly Telegraph. 
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THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 
Vice-Presidents, Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 
Henry M. Williams. 
Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wise. 
Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


= ike following hotels are worthy of 
= patronage. They render excellent 
= service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 
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PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Opens May 12, 1927 
Phone, Hul bard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
apten piston minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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CLARENCE W. OLSON 
ORGAN BUILDER 
General Repairing and Tuning 
Electric Blowers Installed 


24 Sterling Road, Waltham, Mass. 
Tel. Waltham 0277-M 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on. request. | 


t 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s comfortable 
home for travelers. Quiet location near White 
House and Convention Auditorium. Conven- 
ient transportation to.All Souls Church. Tele- 
phone FRANKLIN 1142, Address: 1912 “G” 
Street, Northwest. 


NARCISSI FOR NATURALIZING and for gar- 
den planting. Mixture of many varieties and 
types, good hard bulbs, $3.60 per 100, $33 per 
1,000, delivered, Also 40 named ‘varieties at 
reasonable. prices. Send for list. 
FLOWnR GARDENS, Carterville, Mo. 


ADDRESS—“Peace Through Justice, Based Upon 
Land Reform.’’ Traveling expenses only. A. W. 
LITTLEFIELD, Middleboro, Mass. - 
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.In this ‘Number 


j 
Editorials... . . , ae me, a a 


Correspondence 


Dr. Speight Commented ia Thee aeons Stil 
Higher? . . 


Original and Selected 


The Liberal Meetings in ee by Eugene 
Rodman Shippen. . . 
Laymen Get Sound Doctrine on the Denomina- 


. 790 


tional Mind, by Ival McPeak . - 782 ' 
Delegates to Washington Conference . .. . 789 
New Home of the Emmerton School . . . 792 
Literature 
The Summer’s Novels; Books . . . . . « « 78> 
Our Children : 
School by Proxy, by Rose Brooks . 787 
Poetry 
Tommy on the Farm, by F. W. Workman; 
Verse: A Chum—Why?—Harvest Time— 
Happy Homes, by Daisy D. Stephenson . . 788 
Church Notes’). 3 3). ee 
Pleasantiiesi..). ances a 
Church Announcements 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. 


Samuel A. Eliot, 
Services at 11. 
9 to 4. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M, Rihbany, D.D. Church ser- 
vices at 11 A.M. Disciples School, at 9.45 A.M. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Hd- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rey. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Church school, 11 a.m., Morning service. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral. 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to. the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’ s classes. 11 a.M., Church service. 
The’ ehureh is open daily for rest and prayer. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 a.m. Communion on the first Sun- 
day of each month, immediately after morning 
service. Free seats at all services. The church 
is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


ROSLINDALE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF 


D.D., minister. Morning 
The church is open uae from 


BOSTON, 850-860 South Street. Carlyle Sum- 
merbell, minister, Services, 114.m. Sermon 
Topies: October 2, “Zoroaster’’; October 9, 


“Confucius”; October 16, 
October .23, Mohammed” ; 
and Modern Liberalism.” 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard — 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John | 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices ; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday henge a AM., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Perkins. Week- 
day services: 12.15 p.m., Monday, Organ Re- 
cital. Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, 12.15 
P.M.: Preacher, Rev. W. H. Sedgwick, Metro- 
politan United Church, Toronto, Canada. —~ 


October 30, “Jesus 


: SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— — 

Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General | . 

Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service, Practice 

features em; cote Individual ataoutticai anal ; 

progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St. Boston Hancock 6300 , 
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“Gautama Buddha” ; : 


